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NOTES AND STUDIES 


THE POEMS OF COLMANUS ‘NEPOS CRACAVIST’; 
AND DUNGALUS ‘PRAECIPUUS SCOTTORUM’ 


A stupy of the Latin Lives of St Brigid of Kildare ' revealed the fact 
that, in the case of the Vita by Cogitosus, the only MSS which pre- 
served the author’s name in its true form were of Italian origin, and in 
that of the metrical Latin Life the MS tradition was entirely so. 
Further research has led me to the conclusion that this diffusion of the 
story of St Brigid in Italy was brought about by the labours of two 
emigrant Irishmen (.Scof#/), Colmanus episcopus ‘ nepos Cracavist’, who 
sojourned at Rome early in the ninth century, and Donatus, bishop of 
Fiesole (¢. 829-876). 


I. CoLMANUS ‘NEPOS CRACAVIST’. 


Two Paris MSS of early date have preserved a Latin poem in thirty- 
four hexameters describing a miracle of St Brigid, which has remained, 
I believe, entirely unknown: 

(A) Bibl. Nat., nouv. acq. lat. 1615, ninth century,’ from Saint- 
Benoit-sur-Loire (Ziber sancti Benedicti Floriacensis). Contains a large 
astronomical compilation of the early ninth century.*. Embedded in this 
work, in the chapter entitled De peritia cursus lunae et maris,® are the 
hexameters of Colmanus. 

(B) Bibl. Nat. lat. 18095, ninth century, original home unknown, 


1 Proc. R. Irish Acad. xxx C 1912 pp. 307-326; Archivium Hibernicum iii 1914 
pp. 205-206, and Hermathena xx 1929 pp. 251-257- 

2 The metrical Life composed by Donatus of Fiesole, and the primitive document 
compiled either by Ultan or by Aileran, will be studied in a future publication. 

8 Described by Delisle (Catal. des mss. des fonds Libri et Barrois 1888 pp. 70-76). 

4 Tor which see Modern Philology xviii 1920 p. 180, and Hermathena xx 1929 
p. 234n. 

5 The author of this compilation, if not himself of insular origin, has certainly 
made use of insular sources. There is nothing, however, in the script of the MS 
that betrays insular influence. 
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afterwards at Notre-Dame, Paris. Miscellaneous contents,’ including 
the Pseudo-Cyprianic treatise De xii abusiuis seculi, believed, with some 
probability, to have been written in south-east Ireland between 630 
and 700,” and a poetical composition of Columbanus : 

(f. 48a) Versus sancti Columbani ad amicum. 

Suscipe quaeso libens et perlege mente serena 

Dicta Columbani fida te voce monentis ° e¢c. 


The writing is the ordinary Caroline minuscule with no trace of 
insular features. 
B offers on the whole a more correct text than A. 


(A, ff. 182 b-183 a) Colmanus nepos Cracavist in Roma virtutem 
hanc sanctae ‘ Brigite praedicavit. 
(B, f. 47 a-47 b) Versus Colmani episcopi de sancta Brigida. 


Quodam ° forte die caelo dum turbidus imber, 
Dum subito gelidi glomerantur ab aethere*® nimbi, 
Nubibus et largos 7 dum fundit Aquarius amnes, 
Carpsit iter medii properans per pascua campi, 

5 Intravitque domum madida cum veste puella, 
Quam veteres Brigitam dudum dixere parentes. 
Interea sacre* motat * dum tegmina vestis 
Humida " nec mediis posset suspendere tectis, 


1 Verg. Aen. v 696 Turbidus imber. 2 Aen, ii 113 sonuerunt aethere nimbi ; 
Ov. Met. i 269 densi funduntur ab aethere nimbi. 3 Luc. Phars. i 648 fudisset 
Aquarius imbres. 4 Met. x 709 Carpit iter ; Tib. Carm. iii 9, 1 (iv 3, 1) pascua 
campi. 5 Aen. vi 359 madida cum veste. 

i 

See Delisle (Bibl. de P Ecole des Chartes xxxi 1870 p. 540). Delisle dates the 
MS ‘1x® ou x® s.’; Hartel (Cypriani Opera i 1868 p. Ixiv) and Dimmler (Mon. 
Germ. Hist., Poetae ii 1884 p. 266) give ‘saec. x’. Dom Wilmart (private com- 
munication to writer) assigns it to the ninth century. 

2 Manitius (Gesch. der lat. Lit. des Mitt-lalters i 1911 pp. 107-108, and ii 1923 
p. 796), who follows Hellmann (Pseudo-Cyprianus pp. 2-14). 

3 These 77 hexameters have been printed by Gundlach in his most unsatisfactory 
edition of the Epistles uf Columbanus (Mon. Germ. Hist., Epistolae iii 1892 pp. 183- 
185). He mentions neither this MS, nor that at Fulda (C 11 saec, xv), containing 
three of the poems, nor the British Museum MS (Harl. 3291 saec. x), on the last 
page of which are the Adonics to Fidolius. The text of the De xii abusiuis con- 
tained in this MS was collated by Hartel for his edition (Cypriani Opera i 1868 
p- lxiv ; iii 1871 pp. 152-173), but in the more recent one of Hellmann (Pseudo- 
Cyprianus de xii Abusiuis Saeculi, Leipzig 1909 ; cf. p. 26) it has been neglected. 
Hellmann's edition cannot be regarded as final. He states that the MSS number 
over 50 (pp. 20, 26). We have traced 20, of which 180 give the complete text. 

* A writes ae and ¢; in B we find ae and e without cedilla. 

5 quadam 4, 6 aehere B. 7 langor A. 

® sacre B. ® mater A. 10 Numida corr. Humida A. 
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Venit ab exigua lapsus tum forte fenestra ‘ 

10 Luciflui’ radius? vibranti* lumine‘ solis, 
Lustravitque domum sacraque in veste refulsit. 
Tunc® unus numero mixti sine nomine vulgi 
Egregiam tali delusit fraude puellam, 

Nam teretes radios ceu fortia robora monstrat 

15 Et trabibus °® suasit tremulis expandere vestem. 
Ille dolos versat, puro sed pectore’ virgo 
Credidit et radiis vestem vibrantibus aptans 
Expandit medio stillantia pallia tecto. 

Aere quae in vacuo divino numine fulta 

20 Pendebat radiis, visu mirabile, vestis, 

Nec rutilos solis radios pendentia* rumpunt 
Pallia® dum toto stillarent humida libo,” 

Sed valido madidus ceu fune pependit amictus. 
Obstupuere "* omnes famamque spargere certant,’* 

25 Virginis extollunt nomen Christumque fatentur, 
Non solum minimis vestem qui fulsit athomis 
Cunctam sed proprio sustentat numine molem, 
Principio totum patris * qui viribus orbem 
Condidit ex nihilo, semper cui sidera parent, 

30 Qui virtus aeterna dei, qui dextera patris, 
Creditur * ingenito genitum de lumine lumen. 
Haec pauca ex multis discant me vate legentes 
Eximio Christi gessit que munere ™ virgo. 
Cetera ” nunc aliis post me scribenda relinquo. 


10 Juvencus Evang. iii 293 Ast ubi lucifluum reddet sol tertius ortum. The word 
occurs frequently in the Carolingian poets. 16 Aen, iv 563 Illa dolos... versat ; 
Verg. Culex 67 at pectore puro; Hor. Sat. i 6, 64 et pectore puro. 20 Aen. vi 
616-617 radiisque . . . pendent. 23 Aen. vi 321 dependet amictus. 24 
Verg. Geor. iv 350-351 omnes obstupuere. 28 Cf. Verg. Ecl. iii 41. 31 Cf. 
Ausonius Ephemeris, Oratio 17 Non genito genitore dens ; ibid. 82 de lumine lumen ; 
Prudentius Apoth, 278; Sedulius Paschal. Carm. i 313. 34 Georg. iv 148 aliis 
post me memoranda relinquo. The task of writing the Life of Brigid in verse was, 
as we shall see, soon taken up by Donatus Scottus, in whose work (ed. Boll. AA. 
SS. Febr. tom. i 1658 p. 142 £ cap. i § 7) this miracle is told, as in the prose Vitae, 
with no mention of the fact that the saint had been imposed upon by a member of 
the crowd (vv. 12-16). 


1 Lucifilius corr. Lucifluus A. 2 radiis corr. radius A. 5 vibrante A. 
* luminis corr. lumine A. 5 Tum A. ® trabidus corr. trabibus 4, 

7 peccatore corr. pectore A. ® radio splendentia A. 

® Pallio corr. Pallia A. 10 virgo B. Emendation is required. 

1! Obstupere 4. 12 vertant corr. vetant A. 13 atomis A. 

1 patriss B. 15 Credidit A. 16 munera B. 17 Cetera B. 


I 2 
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In A there follows immediately a second poem in hexameters, also 
the composition of Colmanus. A copy of it occurs in a London MS, 
Reg. 15. B. xix, written at Reims’ in the ninth century. This copy (L) 
was discovered ? in 1906 by Wilhelm Meyer, whose transcript and com- 
mentary were subsequently printed in an Irish periodical.’ Meyer, 
some of whose emendations I have adopted, knew nothing of the Paris 
MS, the text of which has not hitherto been collated. 

(A, f. 183 a, line 8) Item idem. 
(L, ff. 89 b-g0.a) Colmano versus in Colmanum perheriles 
Scottigena ficti patriae cupidum et remeantem. 





Dum subito properas dulces invisere terras, 
Deseris et nostrae refugis consortia vitae,‘ 
Festinas ° citius precibus nec flecteris ullis, 
Nec retinere ° valet blandae” suggestio vocis. 

5 Vincit amor patriae.* Quis flectere possit amantem ? 
Nec sic arguerim * deiectae '° taedia '' mentis. 
Nam mihi praeteritae * Christus si tempora vitae ° 
Et priscas iterum ™ renovaret ab ordine vires, 
Si mihi quae quondam fuerat “ floresceret aetas 

10 Et nostros subito faceret nigrescere canos,”” 
Forsitan et nostram * temptarent talia mentem. 
Tu modo da veniam pigraeque " ignosce senectae,” 
Quae nimium nostris obstat nunc aemula ™ votis. 
Audi doctiloquo™ cecinit quod carmine vates™ : 

Title: The formation perherilis is not found in the lexicons ; Aen. xi 793 patrias 
remeabo . . . urbes. 2 Optatianus Porphyrius Carm:. ii 30 consortia vitae. 
3 Aen. ii 689 precibus si flecteris ullis. 4 Aen. i 670-671 blandisque . . . 
vocibus ; Culex 278 Blanda voce. 5 Aen. vi 823 Vincet amor patriae ; Aen. iv 
296 quis fallere possit amantem ? 6 Aen. xi 164 Nec vos arguerim. Q Aen. 
Vv 397-398 Si mihi, quae quondam fuerat . . . iuventas. 12 Aen. iv 50 Tu modo 
posce deos veniam; Tib. Carm. i 10, 40 pigra senecta; Georg. iii 96 nec turpi 
ignosce senectae. 14 Doctiloqguus is not uncommon in the Christian poets. 

1 Formerly no. CCV at St Remigius ; cf. Gottlieb Ueber mittelalterliche Bibliotheken 
1890 pp. 340-341. 

2 Baehrens (Rheinisches Museum, N.F. xxxi 1876 pp. 93-95) described the MS 
and noted the poem as ‘versus Scoti cuiusdam’; in Zangemcister’s description 
(Sitsungsber. der k, Akad. in Wien, phil.-hist. Classe 84 1877 pp. 513-517) it is 
entirely overlooked. The MS is fully described in the recent official Catalogue. 


3 £riu, the Journal of the School of Irish Learning, Dublin iii 1907 pp. 186-189. 
‘ In A the three forms ae, ¢, and ¢ occur ; vite 4. 


5 Festina A. ® retenere A. 7 blande A. 8 patrie A. 

* arguerem corr. arguerim A. © ne dicte A, dedictae L. " tedia A, L. 
12 praeterite A. 13 om. A. 14 fuerit A. 18 caros corr. canos A. 
16 nostras L. 17 pigreque A. 18 om. A. 19 emula 4. 


20 doctus loco corr. doctilocis A. 21 vatis corr. vates A. 
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15 Omnia fert aetas, gelidus tardante’ senecta * 
Sanguis hebet,’ frigent * effetae ° in corpore vires, 
Siccae ° nec calido complentur sanguine venae. 
Me maris anfractus lustranda’ et littora terrent. 
At tu*® rumpe moras celeri sulcare® carina, 

20 Colmanique tui semper Colmane memento.” 

Iam iam nunc liceat fida te voce " monere; 

Pauca tibi dicam vigili quae mente teneto ™ : 

Non te pompiferi delectet '* gloria mundi, 

Quae volucri vento vanoque simillima ™ somno 

Labitur et’ vacuas fertur ceu fumus in auras, 

Fluminis et validi * cursu ” fluit ocior omni." 

Vade™ libens patriae quoniam te cura remordet. 

Omnipotens genitor, nostrae spes unica vitae, 

Qui maris horrisonos * fluctus ventosque gubernat, 

30 Det tibi nunc tutas crispantis * gurgitis undas, 
Ipse tuae liquidis rector sit * navis in undis, 
Aequore nubiferi devectum flatibus Euri * 
Reddet * ad optatae Scottorum * littora * terrae.” 


th 
ue 


15 Verg. Zel. ix 51 Omnia fert aetas; Aen. v 395 gelidus tardante senecta. 16 
ibid. 396 Sanguis hebet, frigentque effetae in corpore vires. 17 Luc. Phars. 
iv 630 calido complentur sanguine venae. 18 Luc. Phars. v 416 Nec maris 
anfractus lustrandaque litora nobis. 19 Geor,. iii 43 ; Aen. iv 569, ix 13 Rumpe 
moras; cf. Ov. Met. xv 583; Aen. v 158 sulcant vada salsa carina; Aen. x 197 
sulcat maria alta carina. 23 Pompifer very common in the Carolingian poets. 
Pompiferi mundi (Mon. Germ. Hist., Poetae iii p. 626); saecli pompiferi (sid. ii 
p. 106) ; cf. sbid. i pp. 51, 74, 432. 24 Aen. ii 794 ventis volucrique simillima 
somno. 25 Georg. iv 499, Aen. v 740 ceu fumus in auras. 27 Aen. i 261, 
vii 402 te cura remordet. 28 Aen. x 668 Omnipotens genitor. 29 Luce. 
Phars. ii 455 Flatibus horrisonis. 30 Alcimus Avitus, Poem. v 386 motus pelagi 
crispantibus undis. 31 den. v 161 Rectorem navis; Aen. v 859 liquidas... in 
undas. 32 Luc. Phars, ii 459 nubiferoque ... Euro. 

1 tardente A, L, 

2 After this verse there follow in A three lines: De concordia solis et lunae. 
Ostendendum igitur qualiter ogduades*minus plene sint et qualiter endegade 
exuberant ut illarum detrimenta possint supplere. Sanguis e/c. 


3 haebet corr. hebet A. 4 rigent A. 5 infete corr. efete A. 


6 In both MSS this verse is placed after 18 and reads: Hic calido efc. Siccae 
nec Meyer. 
7 lustrandaque I. litora A. 8 Attu om. A; et L. ® navis sulcare A. 
10 memenia A. 11 Iam enim liceat qui date voce A ; liqueat L. 
12 teneda A. 13 delectat corr. delectet A. 4 similima A. 
18 et—Fluminis om. A. 16 yallido corr. valido A. 
17 cursus corr cursu A. 18 amni A. 19 Vale A; ualde L. 
20 orisoni corr. horrisoni A. 21 crispati corr. crispantis A ; crispanti L. 
22 fit corr. sit A. % auri L. 24 Reddat K. Meyer. 


% Scotorum A. 26 litotera A ; littore L. 27 terre A. 
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Tunc' valeas fama felix multosque* per annos 
35 Vivas egregiae* capiens praeconia vitae. 

Sic * ego praesentis nunc gaudia temporis opto 

Ut tibi perpetuae contingant praemia ° vitae. 


As a writer of Latin verse Colmanus has followed the usual models, 
Vergil, Ovid, Lucan, and the Christian Latin poets, That he wrote 
during the Carolingian period, when these models were in great vogue, 
can hardly be doubted, and I have no hesitation in assigning him to 
the early ninth century. All three MSS (A, B, and L) belong to that 
century and were written in France. In the title of poem no. 1 in A 
Colmanus is styled ‘nepos Cracavist ’,° and is stated to have written at 
Rome.’ What name is concealed under the probably corrupt ‘ Cracavist’ 
I have not succeeded in discovering. The second poem, even more 
Vergilian than the first, was also written on the Continent. It is dedi- 
cated to another Irishman likewise named Colmanus, who was about to 
return to his native island, and playfully describes the dangers of the 
journey and the sorrows of the separation in appropriate quotations 
from Vergil and Lucan. The poet speaks of himself as an old man 


(vv. 7 sqq-). 


34 Georg. iv 208 ; Aen. i 31 multosque per annos. 35 Luc. Paars. iv 813 
meritae praeconia vitae ; Ausonius Parentalia xix 5 castae praeconia vitae. 


1 Nunc A. 2 multoque A. 3 egregie A ; aegregiae L. 

* Hic L. 5 gaudia L. 

6 This reading is certain. It has the confirmation of two such experts as 
MM. Delisle and Omont. In B we have simply ‘Versus Colmani episcopi’. 
Possibly he was one of those efiscopi vagantcs referred to by Bishop (J. 7.S. viii 
1907 pp. 284-287), and by Gougaud (Chrétientés celtiques 1911 pp. 154-155, 219). 

7 While intercourse between Ireland and Rome was frequent and continuous 
during the early Middle Ages (cf. Gougaud Joc. cit. pp. 157-159), there seems to be 
no record of any Irish scholar being definitely established at Rome. A ninth- 
century poet has left us two quatrains (in Irish) in which he denounces the pilgrim- 
age to Rome as ‘sheer folly, great labour and little profit’, and adds that ‘ the king, 
whom you go to seek there, you will not find unless you bring him along with you’ 
(Gougaud sbid. pp. 158-159). The meaning of these lines seems to have been 
generally misunderstood. The poet is clearly stigmatizing the state of corruption 
and decay into which the Rome of his day had fallen. Similar sentiments more 
openly expressed are found in a contemporary Latin poem, the remarkable Versus 
Romae, which have sometimes been attributed to Johannes Scottus (cf. Floss ap. 
Migne P. L. cxxii pp. xxii-xxiii and col. 1194). The latest editor, Traube (Mon. 
Germ. Hist., Poetae iii 1896 pp. 554-556) believed them to have been written in 
Italy about 878. Further investigation is required (cf. Pascal Poesia Latina 
Medievale 1927 pp. 85-86, and Manitius Gesch. der lat, Lit. des Mittelalters i 1911 
PP. 332, 339). The poem is appended in several MSS to the version of the works 
of Pseudo-Dionysius edited by Johannes Scottus, and the sarcastic tone and 
subject-matter (especially the exaltation of Constantinople and the Greeks at the 
expense of Rome) would tend to indicate Johannes as the author. 
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The title of this poem in the Reims MS forms two hexameters and 
was doubtless prefixed by Colmanus himself. It was probably not 
understood (a Colmano Scottigena versus in Colmanum ficti) by the 
scribe of the second MS (A), who therefore omitted it. In both poems 
this latter MS presents a carelessly written text which the scribe himself 
has frequently corrected. 

The literary activity of Colmanus ‘ nepos Cracavist’ was probably not 
limited to the composition of two small Latin poems, but whatever else 
he may have produced has either disappeared or still awaits discovery.’ 

In the list of books presented to the library of the monastery of 
Bobbio by a certain Theodorus (ASveve de libris Theodori Presbyteri), 
occurs the following entry*: ‘ Martyrologium Hieronymi, et de arith- 
metica Macrobii, Dionisii, Anatolii, Victorii, Bedae, Colmani, et epistolae 
aliorum sapientum liber i’. 

Whether an £fistola Colmani de arithmetica really did exist at Bobbio 
in the latter part of the ninth century, or whether the MS merely con- 
tained extracts from the Astoria Ecclesiastica of Bede dealing with the 
paschal controversy—notably the dispute (/7. Z. iii 25, 26) with Colman 
of Lindisfarne * at Whitby in 664— it is impossible to decide, for the 
MS in question has disappeared or has not been hitherto identified.‘ 


II. Duncatus ‘ Praecipuus ScoTTORUM’. 

In the first part of the ancient Bobbio Catalogue,® of which the 
beginning is lost,® an attempt at classification is apparent, but in the 
second’ the books are enumerated in sections headed by the name of 
the donor. The first donation, consisting of twenty-nine volumes,® is 


1 It is, of course, impossible to connect our poet in any way with the Colman, 
believed, though on very doubtful authority, to have been the author of a Latin 
hymn in praise of St Michael (Blume Analecta Hymnica li 1908 pp. 330-331). 

2 Printed by Muratori (Antiquitates Italicae Medii Aevi iii 1740 col. 822), and 
reprinted by Becker (Catalogi bibliothecarum antiqui 1885 p. 72 no. 580); see 
my note on ‘ The Ancient Bobbio Catalogue’ in J.7.S. xxxii 1931 pp. 337-344. 

3 Cf. Krusch (Neues Archiv ix 1884 p. 154), and Gougaud (Les chrétientés celti- 
ques 1911 pp. 187-191). 

4 A thorough examination of the computistical works contained in the ninth- 
century Bobbio MSS, Ambros. D. 30 inf. and H. 150 inf., is desirable ; cf, below 
p. 126 n. 5. 

5 Muratori, cols. 817-821; Becker, nos. 1-479. 

* The missing portion, as perceived by Gottlieb (Centraiblatt, iv p. 444), would 
have contained the list of Bibles, of liturgical books, and probably a number of 
Augustine's works, including the uncial Sermones (Vat. lat. 5758) which already 
about the year 641 was among the books ‘de arca abbatis Boboleni’ ; cf. Ehrle and 
Liebaert (Specimina, 2° ed., 1927, tab. 8 and p. xv). 

7 Muratori, cols. 821-823; Becker, nos. 480-666. 

8 Becker, nos. 480-508. The name of the donor of nos. 509-521 has not been 
recorded. These volumes are wrongly included in Dungal’s donation by Warren 
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that on which I desire to make some comments. It is introduced 
thus: ‘Item de libris quos Dungalus praecipuus Scottorum obtulit 
beatissimo Columbano.’ Then follows a list of works of the kind 
that a teacher of theology and grammar in the first half of the ninth 
century would be likely to possess. 

Muratori,' who was deficient neither in learning nor in common sense, 
concluded that this Dungalus, ‘most distinguished of the Sco¢#’, must 
be identical with the Dungalus professor at Pavia, mentioned by Lothair, 
son of Louis the Pious, in an edict * dated May, 825. To have attained 
so high a distinction he must already have been a person of note, and 
there would be thus nothing surprising in the compiler of the Bobbio 
Catalogue calling him ‘ praecipuus Scottorum’, and in his being selected 
to refute the heresies of the rationalistic archbishop of Turin. Bobbio 
was the nearest great spiritual centre to Pavia,’ and it was natural that 
Dungal in his old age should retire there, bringing with him his not 
inconsiderable collection of books. In two of these, which have sur- 
vived, is found the following inscription : 


*Sancte Columba tibi Scotto tuus incola Dungal 
Tradidit hunc librum,’ eéz. 


The first of these MSS, Ambros. A. 135 inf. (Origenes on St Paul), is 
of the beginning of the ninth century; the second (Vitae Patrum), 
Ambros. i 89 sup., is a tenth-century volume ; but f.1 b, on which the 
inscription occurs, is the verso of a single leaf of another MS of the 
ninth century, bound up with the Vitae Patrum* to supply the loss of 
the first folio. 

It is not an unusual thing for scholars to present copies of their 


(The Antiphonary of Bangor i 1893 pp. xiii-xv), and by Manitius (Geschichte 
i Pp. 374)- 

1 Loe. cit. cols. 815-818 and 824. W.A. Baehrens (Uberlieferung der Origenes- 
homilien 1916 pp. 156-158, ap. Harnack 7exte u, Untersuch. xlii 1), while rejecting 
the conclusions of Gottlieb and Traube, strangely identifies our Dungalus with 
a supposed companion of Sedulius Scottus about 850-860 (cf. Manitius Gesch. i 1911 
P- 374); see below p. 130. 

2 Boretius (Mon. Germ. Hist., Capitularia Regum Francorum i 1883 p. 327) 
cf. below p. 127. 

® For the relations between Bobbio and Pavia see the recent work of Mor 
(Bobbio, Pavia, &c. 1925 pp. 45-60), who gives a résumé of the history of the 
monastery. 

* Cf. Mor (ibid. p. 55). This fact disposes of one of the arguments advanced by 
Gottlieb and Traube for assuming the existence of an eleventh-century Dungal, 
and it also explains Gottlieb’s (loc. cit. p. 461) query as to the absence of this book 
from the list of Libri Dungali. The other MS is thus entered in that list: ‘ Librum 
Origenis in Epistola ad Romanos unum, in quo habetur Expositio Johannis Con- 
stantinopolitani in Epistola ad Hebraeos’ (Muratori, col. 821 ; Becker, no. 482). 
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writings to the library with which they are most connected, and we see 
Dungal performing this duty towards Bobbio. One of the items of his 
donation was’: ‘Librum Dungali contra perversas Claudii sententias 
unum.’ There is a copy of this work among the Bobbio MSS at Milan, 
Ambros. B. 102 sup., of the ninth century,’ and this was doubtless the 
exemplar given by Dungal,® possibly his own autograph. The MS has 
unfortunately lost several folios at the beginning, and is thus without 
the Prologue, but the work is complete in a Vatican MS (Regin. 200 
ff. 7-92, s. xi/xii) from which it was printed by Jean Papire Masson * in 
1608. The Prologue has been re-edited from this MS by Diimmler,"* 
and a comparison of his text with that of Masson shews that the latter 
has given a faithful reproduction of the original. 

The Liber contra Claudium is made up almost wholly of passages 
extracted from the Bible and from ecclesiastical writers’: Gregory the 
Great, Augustine, Gregory of Nyssa, Jerome, Ambrose, Bede, Johannes 
Chrysostomus. A special feature are the extensive quotations from the 
Christian poets. From Paulinus of Nola come no less than 611 verses, 
from Prudentius 318, from Venantius Fortunatus 39, and from Sedulius 
12. The extracts from Paulinus are important, for among them are four 
sets of verses (in all 35 lines), introduced with the heading Jdem in 
XV (sc. “bro|, which are not found in any of the extant MSS of this 
author.” It has escaped the notice of Hartel that, in the list of books 
given by Dungal to Bobbio there was a volume containing Fortunatus 


1 Muratori, col. 821 ; Becker, no. 507. 

2 It has been wrongly assigned to saec. x or even xi; cf. J. 7.S. xxxii p. 339. 
There are 70 folios, of which 1-60 are the Responsa contra perversas Claudii sen- 
tentias, and 60-70 contain a second work of Dungal’s which has not hitherto been 
made known and with which we shall deal elsewhere. 

’ A transcript of it was made later, for in the Index of the Bobbio MSS made in 
1461 there are two copies of this work (Manitius Neues Archiv xxxii 1907 p. 663). 

* Chez Pierre Metayer, Paris 1608, 8°. This rare edition is reproduced by 
Migne (Patrol. Lat. 105 cols. 465-530). 

5 Mon. Germ. Hist., Epistolae iv 1895 pp. 583-585. 

® Dungal admits this : (Dimmler, p. 583) ‘ Hunc itaque libellum, responsiones ex 
auctoritate ac doctrina sanctorum patrum defloratas et excerptas continentem’, 
and (p. 585) ‘ Haec pauca de sanctis libris assumens collegi, si necesse fuerit ad 
resistendum diabolo, Christo opitulante his alia, prout ipse dederit, adiuncturus,’ 
Notable is the citation (Patrol. Lat. 105 col. 527C) of the epitaph of Satyrus, 
brother of Ambrose ; cf. Anthologia Latina ii, ed. Bicheler 1897 no. 1421. 

7 Hartel (Paulini Opera ii 1894 pp. xxxiii and 305-306) prints them as 
Carmen xxviiii from f. 46b of Ambros. B. 102 sup., which he calls 4. He has 
ignored the later Vatican MS, which, if we may judge by Masson’s edition (Patrol. 
Lat. 105 cols. 516-517), agrees very closely with A (v. 15 detexere A, pertexere V ; 
19 mundo om. A; 27 paene A, pene V; 31 optinet A, obtinet V). For Dungal’s 
extracts from the prose Epistles of Paulinus cf. Hartel (/oc. cit, i 1894 p. xii). 
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and Paulinus’ which is still extant. It is Ambros. C. 74 sup. of the 
ninth century and has been collated by Hartel,? who gives it the symbol 
A and states that it is of the utmost value for the text of Paulinus, 
Now this MS does not contain the 35 lines cited in Dungal’s treatise 
as from the fifteenth book of Paulinus. These lines are obviously 
genuine, and the question arises, where then did Dungal find them? * 
Furthermore, on comparing Dungal’s extracts with Hartel’s collation of 
A, I find that there are very marked differences. Thus Dungal ‘ quotes 
31 verses of Carmen xii (ed. Hartel, ii pp. 42-43). In v. 17, where 
he has sede tua, A gives sed tua; in v. 20 he reads procu/ against 
fantoin A. But the matter is clinched by the fact that vv. 1-3 given 
by Dungal are omitted in A. It is therefore evident that A, though 
owned by Dungal, was not the copy from which he made his quotations 
of Paulinus.° , 

The treatise of Claudius of Turin,® against which the artillery of 
Dungal’s Patristic and Biblical citations was directed, has not survived 
in its original form, Written about 825 it seems to have been destroyed 
by Louis the Pious, by whose order the extant summary was probably 
made.” As Dungal used this summary, his Resfonsa issued in 827, 


} Muratori, col. 821; Becker, no. 498: ‘Librum Fortunati unum in quo est 
Paulinus, Arator, luvencus et Cato.’ 

2 Loe. cit. ii pp. xxiii-xxv; cf. also Leo Venanti Fortunati Opera Poetica (Mon. 
Germ. Hist., Auct, Ant. iv 1 1881 pp. vi-vii). The contents correspond well with 
those of Dungal’s volume. 

3 Neither Hartel (Joc. cit.), nor Schanz (Gesch. der rim. Litt. iv 1 1904 pp. 250- 
251), nor Moricca (Storia della Letteratura Latina Cristiana ii 1928 p. 1072) has 
considered this point. 

* Patrol. Lat. 105 col. 510. 

5 That copy must have been a very excellent one, and, as Hartel (loc. cit. ii 
p. xxxii) has remarked, the poems of Paulinus were in the same order as in A; 
ef. Schanz (Gesch. iv 1 1904 pp. 250-251). As regards Dungal’s quotations from 
Venantius Fortunatus, a collation with the readings of A recorded in Leo’s edition 
(Venanti Fortunati Opera Poetica 1881) has not led to any positive result. No 
copy of Prudentius figures in the list of Dungal’s books. His copious extracts 
seem from a comparison with Bergman’s recent text (Prudentit Carmina, Vindo- 
bonae, 1926) to have been made from an excellent MS ; see on this point Manitius 
(Wiener Sitzungsberichte 121 Abhl. 7 1890 pp. 2, 19). 

® Cf. Manitius (Gesch. i 1911 pp. 390-396). To the bibliography should be 
added the interesting studies of Menéndez y Pelayo (Historia de los Heterodoxos 
Espaiioles i 1880 pp. 338-344); Poole (Jilustrations of the History of Medieval 
Thought 1884 pp. 28-50), and Robertson (Short History of Freethought, 3rd ed., 
i 1914 pp. 282, 298 n.). 

7 Extant only in Vat. Reg. 200 ff. 1-6 s, xi/xii, preceding the Responsa of 
Dungal. Accurate edition by Dimmler (£Zistolae iv pp. 610-613). No copy is 
entered in the list of Dungal’s books, but there was one at Bobbio in 1461; cf. 
Manitius (Neues Archiv xxxii 1907 p. 664). 

®* Cf. Dimmler (Epistolae iv p. 585): ‘accepta scedula a Claudio Taurinense 
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the year of the death of Claudius,’ and dedicated to Louis and his son 
Lothair, do not add anything to our knowledge of the iconoclastic 
bishop’s views, but he has at least preserved one characteristic piece of 
gossip concerning that enfant ‘terrible of the ninth-century church: 
‘Propter istam autem insanissimam perversitatem renuit [sc. Claudius] 
ad conventum occurrere episcoporum, vocans illorum synodum con- 
gregationem asinorum.’?* 

As might be expected in a teacher Dungal shews some interest in 
grammatical studies.* He borrows,‘ without acknowledgement, the 
laudatory phrase applied by Eutyches to his master Priscian, ‘ Priscianus 
qui propter nobilissimi claritatem ingenii /wmen Romanae facundiae 
meruit vocitari ’.° 

Forgetting that his own tracts are little more than a string of quotations 
from previous authors, he accuses Claudius of plagiarism, ‘maximos, ut 
fama est, audet tractatus conficere, quos sui proprii laboris et industriae 
esse mentitur, cum illos glosario opere ex aliorum voluminibus trans- 
ferendo, imo dissipando ac depravando excerpit ’.* 

The odium theologicum is much in evidence’ in Dungal’s tract. The 
following is a good specimen*: ‘ Blasphemator quasi alter immanior 
tartareus Cerberus rabida tria guttura pandens trifauci perstrepit 
latratu,’ et velut setiger olidusque hircus vitem amoenam Christi et suae 
ecclesiae discerpere, et cicatricem ei foedam infligere venenoso dente 
conatur.’ 


episcopo composita, quae excerpta est, ut in eius fine continetur, de libro quem 
ille Apologeticum vocat, adversus Theutmirum scripto abbatem.’ 

1 It is possible that Claudius never saw his opponent’s production. 

2 Dimmler sbid. p. 585. 

3 Ibid. p. 585, he gives an explanation of the word apologia which is taken from 
Isidore of Seville (Etymol. vi 8, 6). In various passages (Patrol. Lat. 105 cols. 
497 D, 479 D-480 A, 484CD) he abuses Claudius for his ignorance of grammar. 
Notable is his scorn (col. 486 AB) for Claudius'’s derivation of apostolicus from 
apostoli custos. 

* Ibid. col. 484 B. 

5 Manitius (Geschichte i p. 372) credits the phrase to Dungal, but it comes from 
the Ars of Eutyches (Keil Grammatici Latini v 1868 p. 456, 1. 29). 

® Loc. cit. col. 479 D. + Plundering glosario opere was a crime of which few ninth- 
century writers, and least of all Dungal himself, could be absolved. The adjective 
glosarius does not appear to have been hitherto recorded. As for the familiar 
glossarium it is excessively rare. Goetz (ap. Pauly-Wissowa, art. Glossographie 
col. 1433) can cite only three instances: Gellius xviii 7, 3; cod. Bernensis A. g1 
no. 18, and Papias. 

7 Cols. 491 D, 510A, 528A, 529A. In one place (528 B) he calls for the 
violent suppression of Claudius: ‘ Confringendus est virga.’ 

§ Col, 518 D. 

® This is a reminiscence of Vergil Aen. vi 395, 417, 421, but the whole passage 
is probably taken from one of the controversial treatises of Augustine or Jerome. 
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As regards the personal history of Dungal’* not much can be dis- 
covered from the few poems and prose writings that have come down to 
us under his name. He is mentioned for the first time by Alcuin? in 
an undated letter addressed to certain unnamed Irish ecclesiastics which 
commences with the words: ‘ Audiens per fratrem venerabilem, vestrae 
eruditionis doctorem, Dungal episcopum’,* &c. He was thus already on 
the Continent before 804, and a protégé of Alcuin’s, by whom, no doubt, 
he was recommended to the favour of Charlemagne. For some years he 
acted as teacher in the Abbey of Saint Denis, where he composed poems 
in praise of Hildoardus,* bishop of Cambrai (790-816), and of Hilduinus,* 
abbot of Saint Denis(+ 840). Another poem * he dedicated to a certain 
magister Baldo, no doubt Waldo,’ abbot of Saint Denis (806-813), and 
he may perhaps have been the author of his own epitaph,* in which he 
is described as a teacher (vv. 4, 19-24). 


As for the remaining poems generally attributed to Dungal, namely 
nos. i—xvi and xviii-xxii in Diimmler’s edition,® there is no evidence to 
justify this attribution. Nos. i-v, all in praise of Charlemagne, are 
apparently by the same author,” who in the title " of no. ii styles himself 
* Hibernicus exul’."* This ‘ Hibernian exile’ was, by the authors ** of the 


! Gottlieb, Traube, and those who have followed them blindly (e.g. Manitius) 
have gone entirely astray in dealing with this personage. By unfounded palaeo- 
graphical considerations (cf. J.7.S. xxxii pp. 338, 343, and supra p. 120), and by 
a mistaken equation of Dungal with a certain poet who termed himself ‘ Hibernicus 
exul’, and who, as we shall see, was Dicuil, they have been led to split poor Dungal 
into four or even five separate individuals (cf. Manitius Geschichte i 1911 pp. 
370-374). Other scholars (e.g. Wattenbach Deutschlands Geschichtsquellen im 
Mittelalter i 1893 p. 153, and i 1904 p. 170; Dimmler Siteungsberichte der Berliner 
Akademie, 1893, p. 437; Baehrens Uberlief. der Origeneshomilien 1916 pp. 156-158) 
were, however, able to satisfy themselves with only two Dungals. 

2 Dimmler (Mon. Germ. Hist., Epistolae iv 1895 p. 437). 

3 The term efiscopus was sometimes loosely applied to the ‘ Scotti vagantes’ or 
‘ peregrini’ (see above p. 118 n. 6). 

* Edited by Dimmler (Mon. Germ. Hist., Poetae i 1881 pp. 411-412 no. xxiii), 
and by Staerk (Les manuserits latins de St. Petersbourg i igto p. 200). 

5 Dammler (/oc. cit. ii 1884 pp. 664-665). The title in the MS is Dungalus 
Magister. 

* Dammler (doc. cit. i pp. 412-413 no. xxiv). 

7 Manitius (Gesch. i p. 317), following Traube, identifies Baldo with a certain 
scribe of Salzburg, and makes the poet a companion of Sedulius Scottus, ¢. 855. 

8 Dimmler, i pp. 406-407 no. xvii. ® Ibid. pp. 395-411. 

10 Jbid. pp. 395-4091. 1 Ibid. p. 396. 

12 Nos. i and iii-v bear no indication of author. 

18 They give no reasons, but may have had in view the ‘Life of St Buo’ printed 
by Colgan (Acta Sanctorum Hiberniae, 1645, p. 256), in which it is stated that 
Johannes Scottus and Dungal the theologian were two of the many who were 
driven into exile in France by the fury of the Danes. Not having access 
to Colgan’s rare work I take the reference from Warren (Zhe Antiphonary of 
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Histoire littéraire de la France (t. iv, 1738, p. 497), identified with 
Dungal, and the identification has been accepted by Diimmler,’ 
Traube,? Manitius,* and others. As this second poem celebrates Charle- 
magne’s victory over Tassilo in 787, it was assumed by these scholars 
that the Dungal already at the Frankish Court in 787 could not have 
been the same person who forty years later, in 825, received an im- 
portant educational appointment at Pavia. But this reasoning collapses 


if we reject, as I do, the identification of Dungal with the ‘ Hibernicus 
exul’. 


In the poems of the latter occur a number of lines‘ which bear a 
marked resemblance to lines scattered by Dicuil through his treatises 
on astronomy ° and geography,° and I have been led to the conclusion 
that Dicuil was in all probability the ‘Hibernicus exul’. As Dicuil 
speaks of himself’ as ‘senex’ in 825, there is nothing improbable in 
assuming him to have been the ‘exile’, who in 787 was already at the 
Court of Charlemagne. 


The transference of the five poetical compositions of the ‘ Hibernian 
Exile’ * from Dungal to Dicuil is not the only addition that can be 


Bangor i 1893 p. xiii). [The Rev. P. Grosjean kindly informs me that this ‘ Life 
of St Buo’ is merely Colgan’s own compilation and thus of no authority. ] 

1 Loc. cit. pp. 393-394- 

2 Abhi. der k. bayr. Akad., philos.-philol. Kl. xix 1891 pp. 332-336. 

3 Geschichte i,.1911 pp. 370-374. Angelo Mai, who in 1833 had published the 
bulk of these poems from the Vatican codex (Class. Auct. e Vat. Cod. editi v 1833 
pp. 405-425) had shewn more critical judgement than Dimmler. He attributes 
only nos. i-v to the ‘ Hibernicus exul’, of whom he remarks (p. 405 n.): ‘ Quis vero 
fuerit iste ignoro.? Of the remainder he says (p. 412): ‘ incertos auctores habent’. 
Dimmler (loc. cit. p. 400) does not hesitate to attribute the entire collection 
(nos. i-xxii) to the ‘ exile’, but Traube at least shewed more caution. He argued 
only for nos. i-v and xii-xviii (/oc. cit. pp. 332-336). The identification of the 
‘exile’ with Dungal has been more recently restated by K. Strecker (Neues 
Archiv xliv 1922 p. 222). 

* No, i vv. 27-29 (ed. Dimmler, p. 396); ii vv. 1, 2, 8, 10, 11, 17, 29, 30, 31, 39 
(ed. pp. 396-397); iii vv. 11-12 (ed. p. 399); and the use of rhythm in iv (ed. 
PP. 399-400). 

5 Cf. Proc. R. Irish Academy xxvi C 1907 pp. 389, 32; 390,18; 395, 37-396, 9; 
396, 39; 414, 27; and the use of rhythm (p. 405, 25-30). With Dicuil’s Com- 
putus we have dealt in Modern Philology xviii 1920 pp. 177-188. 

® De Mensura Orbis Terrae ix 13 vv. 4, 8, 23, 25 (ed. Parthey, Berolini 1870 
pp- 83-85). 

7 Ibid. ix 13 v. 2 p. 83. 

8 In wv. 11-12 of no. iii (ed. Dimmler, p. 399) reference is made to some work 
now apparently lost : 

‘ Exiguus regi parvum nunc reddo libellum 
Collectum ex variis flore comante rosis.’ 
As for poems vi-xvi and xviii-xxii, their authorship is a matter for further 
investigation. 
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made to the latter’s literary output as hitherto known. There was 
published ' in rg07 an astronomical work, a Computus in four books, 
compiled by Dicuil in the years 814-816, which the editor believed to 
exist in one MS only, but a second copy has been unearthed by Prof. 
E. K. Rand® in a ninth-century MS at Tours (no. 803, ff. 58-103), 
and in this copy there is a portion of a fifth book (ff. 97 a—103 b) not 
found in the Valenciennes codex. After this there follows in the MS 
some additional matter with the title: ‘Capitula Epistulae Censuum 
Quae In Fine Aliena Non Est A Grammatica. i. De notis libelli qui 
calculus nominatur ac de multis aliis ponderibus metallorum. ii. De 
mensuris frugum et ciborum ac potuum. iii. De tractatu per prosam 
facto in septem versus. iiii. De omonymis ac anonymis cum interpre- 
tatione eorum. v. De omonymis sollummodo in diversis causis in- 
uentis’, &c. 

Prof. Rand would attribute this also to Dicuil, but I am inclined 
to see in it a copy of the hitherto lost tract of Micon of Saint Riquier, 
Epistula Censuum, to which he refers in his De primis syllabis written in 
825.° Further study of this interesting MS is required. 

Dungal, like Dicuil, was also an exponent of astronomical problems. 
The interest in astronomy among Carolingian writers seems to have 
been promoted by Charlemagne himself. In 809 he summoned an 
assembly of computists (convocati compotiste), and we possess their 
Responsiones* to various technical questions submitted to them. As 
a result of this conference, at which not improbably both Dicuil and 
Dungal were present, a great impetus was given to the compiling of 
astronomical literature.® 

Dungal would seem to have specially distinguished himself in this 
line, for we possess a letter written by Charlemagne about this year 

1 Proc. R. Irish Academy xxvi C 1907 pp. 381-445; cf. the writer’s studies of 
Dicuil’s works in Studies iii Dublin 1914 pp. 651-676, and in Modern Philology 
xviii 1920 pp. 177-188. 

2 Private communication to the writer (23 July 1921). 

8 Cf Manitius (Geschichte i pp. 474-475). 

4 Edited by Dimmler (Mon. Germ. Hist., Epistolae iv 1895 pp. 565-567). 

5 For example, the compilations made about the years 809 to 812 (MSS Mona- 
censis lat. 210, Vienna lat. 387, and many others enumerated in my article in 
Modern Philology xviii 1920 p. 180; for the work in Ambros. H. 150 inf. cf. ibid. 
and Hermathena xx 1929 p. 234n.). Numerous astronomical MSS of this period 
still await an investigator: Basel F. iii 15k (cf. Hermathena xx p. 244 n.); 
Cotton. Calig. A. xv (sbid. p. 234n.); Paris lat. 13386; Oxford, Digby 63; 
Bernensis 336; Monacensis lat. 14456; and the astronomical poem composed in 
818, in Paris nouv. acq. lat. 1645. [Prof. Van de Vyver of Ghent informs me that 
Ambros. D. 30 inf. is not, as stated by Gottlieb, identical with nos. 335-340 of the 
Bobbio Catalogue, cf. supra p. 119 n. 4.] 

* Edited by Dammler (loc. cit. iv p. 552). 
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(‘ Dungalo fideli nostro ’) interrogating him ‘de substantia tenebrarum 
et nihili’. Dungai’s reply has not been preserved, but in 811, in re- 
sponse to a further request from the Emperor, transmitted to him by 
Waldo of Saint Denis,’ he composed a dissertation? on the subject of 
the two solar eclipses of the year 810. That he was already in Italy is 
evident from the peroration*® in praise of Charlemagne, in which he 
refers to the country where he was living as ‘ista terra, in qua nunc, 
Dev donante, Franci dominantur’. Were he intending to designate 
France, the phrase would be quite pointless, but it is a perfectly natural 
compliment to the Emperor on his recent conquest of Northern Italy.‘ 
The tract itself is of slight interest. It is borrowed almost wholly 
from the Commentary of Macrobius on the Somnium Scipionis, at that 
time a popular text-book. At the end (ed. p. 577) he remarks : ‘ Plinius 
enim Secundus et alii libri, per quos estimem haec me posse supplere, 
non habentur nobiscum in his partibus.’° This cannot have been 
written in one of the cultural centres of France,* nor at Bobbio,’ where 
copies of Pliny were available, and we may conclude therefore that 
Dungal was already at Pavia, teaching in the monastery of St Augustine.* 
Here he composed also the Letters numbered vii and viii in Diimmler’s 
edition * and the treatise against Claudius. Letters ii-vi (ed. Diimmler, 
pp. 578-581) were written before i, and while he was still in France.”® 
At Pavia Dungal must have acquired a considerable reputation, for 
in 825 Lothair, in his well-known educational reform," decreed that the 


1 That Charlemagne did not in this instance communicate directly with Dungal 
is perhaps due to the latter’s absence in Italy. 

2 Ed. by Dimmler (did. pp. 570-578). 3 Ibid. p. 577. 

4 This observation had already been made by Muratori (Antigquitates Italicae, 
iii 1740 cols. 817-818), whose remarks have been ignored by the modern writers 
who have handled—or rather mishandled—the works of Dungal. 

5 Yet at pp. 574-575 he actually makes a quotation from Pliny. This comes 
probably from the astronomical compilation of the eighth century, believed to be of 
Anglo-Saxon origin (cf. my note in Modern Philology xviii 1920 p. 180). 

6 Dicuil has made very extensive use of Pliny (cf. Studies iii 1914 p. 665). 

7 Several copies of the Historia Naturalis are mentioned in the Catalogue (ed. 
Becker, nos. 242-244, 416). 

® Monachi Sangallensis Gesta Karolii 1, ed. Pertz Mon. Germ. Hist., Scriptores 
ii 1829 p. 731. Dungal is not mentioned by name, but the reference is doubtless to 
him. The passage is a reminiscence of the decree of 825. 

® Loe. cit. pp. 581-583. 

10 Of no. i only one MS is extant, and Dimmler likewise knew of only one 
(Harl. 208, saec. ix) for nos.ii-viii. 1 can, however, adda second, also of saec. ix, 
Paris nouv. acq. lat. 1096, ff 88 a-gob. 

11 The decree of May 825 has been published by Boretius (see above p. 120 n. 2), 
and thoroughly discussed by A. Solmi (Rendiconti del R. Istituto Lombardo 
lvi 1904 pp. 301 sqq.; Contributi alla Storia dell’ Universita di Pavia, 1925, 
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pupils from the principal centres of Northern Italy should assemble at 
Pavia to study with Dungal. In 827 he issued his Liber contra Claudium, 
in the prologue of which he makes obvious references to his presence in 
Italy. The most interesting features of this book have been mentioned 
above (p. 121).? 

Dungal is perhaps to be credited with a second patristic compilation. 
In Antolin’s excellent catalogue* of the Escorial MSS I find the fol- 
lowing entry: ‘f. ii. 13, saec. xvi, opus excerptum Mag. Dungali: Cum 
meminerimus regalem solertiam ... patrum excerpta deflorauimus.’ It 
would be rash to assert, without examination of the MS, the identity of 
this Magister Dungalus with our ninth-century professor.‘ 

As for the astronomical matter dating from 789, which is found in 
Berlin lat. 131 (Phillipps 1869), saec. ix, and which Rose® and Mani- 
tius ® attribute to Dungal, there is no evidence whatever to justify the 
attribution. 

At what date Dungal relinquished his post at Pavia and retired to 
Bobbio with his collection of MSS it is impossible to say. It must 
have been not many years after 830, for we have seen above (p. 124) 
that he was already on the Continent in Alcuin’s lifetime. 

There was published a few years ago” for the first time a highly 
interesting poem addressed to a certain abbot Dungal. The title in the 
MS is unfortunately in part effaced,.the editor having only succeeded 
in reading ... Praesulis Dungalo Abbati. A number of lines are taken 
almost verbatim from the metrical Vita Brigidae, the author of which, 
as we know from the Laurentian MS,* was Donatus Scottus, bishop of 


pp. 3-14; Nuova Antologia, 10 Maggio, 1925, pp. 45-47). Dungal is the sole 
person mentioned by name in the edict. In the opinion of C. G. Mor (in Con- 
tributi 1925 pp. 54-55) Dungal was already at Bobbio before being summoned to 
Pavia. This seems unlikely. For the relations between Bobbio and Pavia cf. 
Mor, pp. 50-53. 

1 Dimmler, loc. cit. p. 583. 

2 Nowhere does he shew any real knowledge of Greek as has sometimes been 
assumed (Sandys Hist of Classical Scholarship i 1921 p. 497). 

3 Catalogo de los codices latinos de la real biblioteca del Escorial ii 1911 p. 168. 

* Some unpublished extracts (pauca excerpta), apparently made by Dungal, are 
found in a ninth-century MS at Milan (see above p. 121 n. 2). 

5 Die HSS.-Verseichnisse der k. Bibl. zu Berlin xii 1893 p. 294. 

® Neues Archiv xxii 1897 p. 766; Geschichte i p. 374. 

7 K. Strecker in Zeits. fiir romanische Philologie xli 1921 pp. 566-573. The 
editor rather doubtfully assumes a new Dungal to add to Traube’s list of four or 
five, and fails to arrive at any conclusion as to the author. The poem, he thinks, 
was written in Ireland and addressed to the writer's brother (v. 4), Dungal, who 
had only recently arrived on the Continent. But does not the poet mean merely 
brothers in nationality ? 

8 Mugellanus de Nemore, 13, saec. xi, ff. 78 a-81 b. 
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Fiesole from about 829 to 876. The work opens with a Prologue 
(missing in the Bollandists’ edition’) : 
‘ Has ego Donatus virtutes sanguine Scottus 
Bricte discripsi, presul et exiguus, 
Virginis indocto satis (catis MS) sermone repertas 
Pangere praesumpsi (-é# MS) carmine dactilico’.. . 

And from vv. 5, 7, 17, 27 we learn that the Vita was dedicated to the 
author’s master, saluted as ‘ magne poeta’ and ‘ sancte pater doctissime ’. 
In later life Donatus seems to have become dissatisfied with this 
metrical production, which, in fact, betrays numerous signs of hasty 
and careless compilation, and he produced a new Life of Brigid? in 
prose, to which he prefixed twenty elegiacs. This work is preserved in 
a MS at Rome (Biblioteca Casanatense, 726, saec. xi/xii). The begin- 
ning is as follows (f. 151 b) :— 

‘Incipit Prologus Sancti Donati Episcopi In Vita Sancte Brigide. 

Presul ego dictus Donatus sanguine Scottus 
Virtutes scripsi virginis eximie, 

Quas prius inculto® didici sermone notatas 
Has ego disposui pandere lucidius. . .’ 

I have little doubt that this Donatus Scottus, who calls himself 
Praesul in both these poetical Prologues, is the same person as the 
Praesul, author of the poem published by Strecker, the title of which 
was probably Versus Donati Praesulis Dungalo Abbati. As Donatus 
became Bishop of Fiesole in or about the year 829, it is possible that 
Dungal was already at Bobbio‘ when the poem was sent to him. In 
v. 5 (ed. Strecker, p. 567) he is described as ///ustris magister, and we 
have pointed out that Donatus dedicated his Vita Metrica to his ‘ most 
learned master and poet’. It seems probable, therefore, that the Vita 
Brigidae was also dedicated to Dungal. As for the Zodvicus rex, men- 
tioned in v. 49 of Strecker’s poem (p. 568), whom the editor was unable 


1 Acta Sanctorum Febr. tom. i 1658 pp. 141-155. The Florence MS alone has 
this Prologue in 28 lines, which is followed by 96 hexameters likewise missing in 
the edition. These 96 hexameters are also found in the MSS at Pistoia (Bibl. 
Capitolare, no. 1, saec. xi), and at Rome (Vatican, Barberini 586, saec. xi/xii, 
ff. 104 a-113b), but they are missing in Monte Cassino 232, saec. xi/xii, pp. 303- 
362 (a seventeenth-century copy of this is Rome, Bibi. Alessandrina, 91, ff. 502-527). 
All these MSS end imperfectly and present a corrupt text. A critical edition is 
necessary. 

2 An account of these Vitae will be given elsewhere. Two poems taken from 
the metrical Vita Brigidae are inserted in the Vita Donati published by the Bollan- 
dists (Acta Sanctorum Oct. tom. ix 1858 §§ 5, 25), which, in addition, contains in 
§§ 21, 22, 24 many hexameters printed as prose. 

3 Incultu MS. 

* There is no documentary evidence to shew that Dungal ever became abbot of 
Bobbio, but it would not be improbable, for the name of the immediate predecessor 
of abbot Wala (833) is not recorded (Cipolla Codice diplomatico i 1918 p. 28). 
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to identify (p. 573), he may be Louis the Pious, at whose request in 
827 Dungal had written his treatise against Claudius of Turin. 

Donatus of Fiesole seems to have kept up a certain interest in his 
native country. His poems contain numerous reminiscences of Irish 
topography,’ and his veneration for St Brigid is characteristic. In 
addition to having compiled two lives of that saint, he founded a church 
in her honour at Piacenza, which, by a charter dated 20 August 850 
at Pavia,’ he granted with all its properties * to the monastery of Bobbio, 
with a stipulation that a provost (fraepositus) should be maintained in 
the church, who would provide hospitality for any Irish pilgrims that 
might come there.* 

The fact that the name Dungal occurs once in the margin of f. 54 a of 
the well-known Codex Bernensis 363 ° is hardly sufficient evidence for 
the existence of a later Dungal, a companion of Sedulius Scottus about 
855, as assumed by Traube, Manitius,* and others. In the exemplar 
from which this MS was transcribed with its marginalia, and which is 
believed’ to have originated in North Italy about 850, some Irish 
scribe, writing perhaps at Bobbio,* may very well have scribbled the 
name ® of his former friend and perhaps teacher. 


1 Contrast with this Dicuil’s indifference. In treating of Hibernia in his geo- 
graphical text-book he contents himself with the citation of a few trivial remarks 
from Julius Solinus, omitting, however, the latter’s highly uncomplimentary account 
of the inhabitants (cf. my article in Studies iii 1914 pp. 672-673). On the latter 
point we find a scholiast, probably an Irishman, protesting in cod. Vat. lat. 4929 
against a statement of Pomponius Mela (iii 53, ed. Frick 1880 p. 68; cf. Bursian 
N. Jahrb. fir Philol. xcix 1869 p. 633). 

2 Critical edition by Cipolla (Codice diplomatico i 1918 pp. 165-169). 

8’ For an account of the church and its history see V. Pancotti La Chiesa di 
Santa Brigida Piacenza 1929. 

* Cipolla, p. 168: ‘et si de gente mea aliquis peregrinus advenerit, volo et 
instituo ut duos aut tres ibi sub tutela praepositi praefati degant et alantur’; cf. 
Pancotti loc. at. pp. 7-13. It is not known whether any Irishmen ever availed 
themselves of this gratuitous hospitality. 

5 Stokes and Strachan Thesaurus Palaeohibernicus ii 1903 p. 235. Manitius 
(Gesch. i pp. 317, 374) inaccurately states it to occur in the Codex Boernerianus 
(Dresden). 

6 Gesch. i pp. 317, 374. 7 Cf. Stokes and Strachan Joe, cit. ii p. xxv. 

8 The presence of Irish scribes at Bobbio is known only from palaeographical 
evidence. The documents published by Cipolla (Codice diplomatico) yield nothing 
on the subject, but in the Annals of Ulster (ed. Hennessy and MacCarthy, 1887- 
1go1) under the date 843 is the entry ‘ Donnacan son of Maeltuile, scribe and 
anchorite, rested in Italy’—the only early reference to Italy in these Annals, 
Perhaps he is thc Donnacanus of MS Carlsruhe, Aug. 167, f. 3b (cf. Stokes and 
Strachan Thes. ii p. 10). 

® The precise significance of the numerous Irish names which appear in the 
margins of this and other Irish-Latin MSS is not known. 
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On the last known act of Dungal’s career—his presentation of twenty- 
nine volumes (some doubtless copied by himself) to the Bobbio library— 
I have already made some comment (supra p. 119). Most of these 
volumes are of biblical and patristic nature.’ There are no classics, and 
but one grammarian (Pompeius,’ no. 499). Non-Christian literature is 
represented solely by the so-called Disticha Catonis (no. 498). Mystery 
surrounds the volume entered as ‘ Librum quendam Latine Scotaicae * 
linguae’ (no. 506). It may have been an Irish grammar,‘ but whatever 
it was its loss cannot be too highly deplored. 

Of the Irish emigrants who, following the example of Columbanus, 
finished their days at Bobbio, Dungal was without doubt the most 
eminent. If we except some more or less fragmentary MSS, the work 
of unknown Irish scribes, the only notable record of the sojourn of one 
of his predecessors is furnished by a stone slab still preserved in the 
subterranean chapel of the monastery. On this stone is engraved the 
epitaph ® of an Irishman, ‘dominus Cumianus episcopus’, who, after 
spending seventeen years at Bobbio, died there in 736 at the age 
of 95. 

M. Esposito. 


1 We note among them the Etymologiae of Isidore (ed. Becker Catalogi 1885 
xxxii no, 495), and the De Musica of Augustine (no. 508). 

2 Manitius is in error when he states (Gesch.i p. 319) that Dungal gave three MSS 
of Priscian to Bobbio. The name of the donor of no. 512 is not known, and 
nos, 522 and 525 were given by Benedictus presbyter. Dungal’s donation com- 
prises only nos. 480-508. 

3 Cf. the entry in the catalogue of St Riquier in 831 (Becker, xi no. 175): 
‘ Collectarium Scotaicum, ubi primus est de caritate, ultimus (sc. /sber) ita incipit : 
Curre ne parcas.’ To the examples of libri scottice scripti collected by Traube’ 
(Sitzungsber. der k. bayer. Akad., philos.-philol. Cl. 1900 pp. 529-532), we may add 
the entry in the list printed by V. Rose (HSS.-Verzeichnisse xiii 1905 p. 1371): 
‘ sex volumina scotice scripta de divinitate.’ 

4 Warren (Ant. Bang. i 1893 p. xv) suggests, most improbably, the Antiphonary 
of Bangor. 

5 Best edition by Cipolla (Codice diplomatico i 1918 pp. 118-123; cf. also 
Pp. 132-133, and the writer in Hermathena xx 1929 p. 245). In Cipolla’s work 
will also be found the best editions of the Lament of an Irish monk, who fled from 
Bobbio to Verona c. 876-908, and of a second Lament written in the tenth century 
in imitation of the first (ibid. pp. 261-267 ; 378). 
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Adéa and Cognate Words 
I 


THESE notes are part of the material compiled for the proposed 
Lexicon of Patristic Greek, the editor of which (Dr Stone, Pusey House, 
Oxford) is always glad to receive suggestions. A second portion dealing 
with the words cognate to d0fa (e.g. defoAoyia) will follow in a later 
number of the JOURNAL. 


E. C. E. Owen. 


dda, % i opinion (cl.) (a) gen. Just. afol. 2. 9 Adyos taped (the Word) 
ob raaas Sofas obdt wavta Séypata Kada drodeixvvcw, GAL Ta pev Haida, 
7a 8¢ dyaba. Tat. adv. gr. 27 ri por Sofas aipovpévy didayparwv dv Gérw 
diapadyy ; 32 wav 7d d0fy Keipevov dvOpwrivy, al. Athenag. deg. 24 érépas 
ddgas, al. Clem. ecl. proph. 32. 2 dei ard rév évopdtwv Onpicba Tas ddgas, 
ds 70 dyrov wvedpa .. . dddoxe. Or. in Luc. hom. 2 Berl. ed. p. 17° rap’ 
ols rpo tis drAavots 7) werravynpévyn deka .. . einpepe?. Cyr. Thes. ass. 
30 Aubert 5 (1) p. 259 ro ris ddéys Svopa voorar dys ef seg. Theod. 
in 1 Cor. 14. 23 of py ovmévres . . . pepnvotwr Tepi abrav cxyncover ddgav. 
Max. Conf. opusc. th. et polem. vol. 2 p. 7 4) . . . d6éa Surry’ Aoyexy TE Kai 
Gdoyos ef seg. Al. saep. 


(b) of the tenets of philosophers, theologians, &c. Hipp. ef. 1 con- 
tents 6 "Emixoupos . . . évavtiav ddgav waow érexeipnoe: 1. 5, al. Or. 
¢c. Cels. 6.13. Eus. ¢. Marc. 1. 3 fin.: 1. 4. §1. 4. €. 3. 10. 7 xara ris 
matpious ddgas tav "lovdaiwv, a/. Greg. Nyss. adv. Ar. et. Sab. 1 M. 45. 
1281 A ai de éxdrepar ddfar abrar domwep mayides di0 téHewrar irs tiv 
mponyopevpévwv. ¢.a. 6. 4. 2 oi S6€ys abepirov dp£avres (of Korah, &c.). 
Socr. 4. ¢. 1. 36 éxéXevov abrov perabécba ris Sdéys. Gelas. h. ¢. 2. 22. 18 
tais doeBéor rapa rod ’Apeiov ddgas et inf. 20. Evagr. h.e. 4. 36. 3 
‘EBpaiov ri d0gav. 

(c) Christian teaching or tradition Eus. h.e. 4. 7. 5 rijs dmooroXuxijs Kai 
éxxAnowacrtixns Sdgys. Marc. frag. 83 (73) as px dpb éxovrav repi Oeav 
ddéav, cf. ep. Sard. conc. ap. Ath. apol. c. Ar. 48. Bas. de iud. Det fin. 
riv iyaivoveay rictw Kai eboeBy Sdgav . . . rapabéoba. Chrys. in 1 Cor. 
hom. 7 Ben. 10. 59 D gevilew . . . Grav wepi Aatpeias Kai wepi Tis TOD Oeod 
dogs (way of thinking about God) TOUTO yireras. Similarly iz 7Zi¢. Ben. 
11. 754C 6 "Iwond . . . dds érépas Fv, ob ris Aiyutriaxijs, ef paul. inf. 
ro rHs Sdgys bucrrnnss Cyr. in Jo. 14. 18 Aubert 4. 811E 10... ér 
airo TO... Tvedpare thy dpbas . .. Exovoey déxerOar ddgav: cf. 832 A. 
Philostorg. 4. ¢. 3. 12 Tv “AOavaciov ddgav. 14 duepépovro xara ras Sofas" 
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as described by their enemies Licin. ap. Eus. vit. Const. 2. 5 tiv 
abeov . . . ddéav. 


(d) of the ézéention of a man making a will Eus. vit. Const. 4. 26 fin. 
thy avtov ddgav éxriPer Bat. 


(e) mere opinion (cl.) Athenag. “g. 7 éorw dAoyov rapadurovtas 


muoTevew TH Tapa TOD Geod mvevpatc . . . mpowéxew Sofas avOpwrivas. 
Meth. ¢. Porph. 3. Bas. in Js. 10. 12 ri dogav . . . Kata ev Tov onpawo- 


pévwv wpicavto twes dobevn irodnyw. 
(f) fancy, false opinion (cl.) Tat. adv. Gr. 18 80 éveipwr ri eis abrovs 


mpayparevdpevor Sdfav. Clem. sfr. 7. 16. 95 d0gas aipéoewy dvOpwrivur. 
Meth. Symp. 8. 17 tas tév perewpodrdywv Sofas, al. 


ii (a) seeming, as opp. to truth Clem. sér. 7. 11. 65 Oavarov kai voaov 
kai wevias, arep odfys paddov 7 GAnOeias Exerar. Meth. ves. 1. 27 mpos 
dogav padAov 7} mpds GAnOevav dysAAdpevov. Eus. eccl. th. 1. 7 d0&y S€ 
tu havtacias Spbar airov éxi ris ys (in ref. to the Docetics, ddga 
here = ddxyars q. v.). Greg. Nyss. ¢. Zun. 7. M. 45. 761 Cc if d6fa read, 
but Jaeger has better reading ddfe. Theod. in Rom. 9. 33 wa py 
dvopeveias ddfav (the appearance of hostility) oi éXeyxor AdBwor. 


(b) vision, phantom chron. Pasch. p. 276 eldov . . . ddgav poBepay «is 
7) Botrrw (so Steph., the Lat. has ‘ gloriam tremendam’). 


iii (a) repute (cl.) Herm. past. vis. 1. 1. 8 &v 7. . . dixara Bovleder Oat 
abrov katopOovtrat 7 Sdfa avrod év trois otpavois. Meth. symp. 5. 4 va py 
xwdiy tis aperns dreveyxytat tiv Sdgav. Procop. Gaz. in Mum. p. 384 
dyyéAos . . . Td Oedoacba Tov Ocdv dvaxerar mpos ddgav (to their honour 
or glory). 

with éxew 40 be reputed Athenag. leg. 30 ddéav Evyxov elvar Geot. 


(b) estimation, popular judgement, favour (cl.) Clem. str. 7. 3. 18 obre 
ddgas ovre Kodaxeias bwoBEBAynrar. Or. in. Luc. hom. 2 Berl. ed. p. 19° 
Thy tav dvOpmrwv Onpipevos dofav. Meth. symp. 7. 1 re pH mpos xapw 
... pype xara ddgav 4 eihypia yiverar. Bas. in Js. 10. 16-£7 pace rHv 
piv Sd€av elvas tov dd tav ToAdGv Exawov' 7d Sé KAéos, Tov drd TeV 
éyabév érawov. Bas. ap. Sym. Met. serm. 1 (de virt. et vit.). 7 7d mpos 
ddgav Liv, kai ta Tots woAAois SoKxotvta wepicxoreiv. Chrys. in Lo. hom. 
3 (2), 5 Ben. 8. 24 d0fys... tis mapa trav wodAGv. Synes. ef. 109 of 
apos dogav rHv téw Civ avayKdlovres. 

iv. glory, a name of God in Jewish or semi-Christian books Enoch 
14. 20 4 ddga H peydAn éxdOyTo éx’ aitG (Opdve), cf. 102. 3 (not in Gk.). 
Lest. xti patr. Levi 3. 4 & 1O dvutépw ravtwv Katahia 7% peyddn do§a. 
asc. Is. 2. 41 (Charles p. 146) radra jxovov ris ddéys THs peydAns 
Aeyovoys TO Kvpiy pov Kai Xpurrd, cf. 9. 37 (not in Gk.). 
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similarly in Christian writers Chrys. 7 Rom. 1. 25 Ben. 9. 45346 
eds, 4) dveiAcOpos Kai drperros picis, % dvadAoiwtos Kal dxivynros do€a. 


v. a name for the Father in ref. to Heb. 1. 3 Greg. Nyss. ¢. Eun. 8 
M. 45. 785 D Grav rovro eirys ob Se ri Sofav . . . elvar duces . . . ob yap 
forw ... tupdiy . . . voproOnva tiv Sogav elvar . . . Gore ei Td dravyacpa 
ovk Fv, ovde % d0fa jv: cf. 789 A ddga dé 6 raryp, DOev Td povoyevés His 
arnvyaoOn, cf. 788 D, 773 B. 


vi. a name for the Son as Divine, or for His Divinity (¢f. Jac. 2. 1) 
Herm. fast. vis. 2.2. 5 dpooe .. . 6 deardrns «ata tis S0Eys abrotd com- 
pared with 8 dpooer . . . Kipios kata Tov viod airod (so Gebh., but Light. 
trans. ‘by His own glory’, but ‘concerning His Son’). mart. Petr. et 
Paul. 22 & X.... vixn da rod Oeod wai rod dvOpwrov, ob advéAaBe 4 
bdfa éxeivyn dxatdAnmros, Aris de dvOpwrov tois dvOpmras cvvedOeiv Kary: 
fiwoev. 

In ref. to Eph. 1. 17 dub. Ath. de comm. ess. P. et F. et Sp. 31 
évraida ri oixovopiay duspure’ Kai Sdgav péev tov Movoyevy) xadct’ "Inooiv 
8& Xpurrov 75 xypvypa rijs oixovopias. Tis peév yap oikovopias eds, ris dt 
86fys raryp. so Greg. Naz. ap. Theophyl. én doc. 4 8& @eodrAdyos T'pyyopros 
ddfav tiv Oedryta tod Movoyevois évonoev, Gore clvat tod airod... 
Xpwrrod cai @cdv wai Tarépa’ Xpwrrod pév, yyouv trod dvOpwrivov, Oedv" 
tis de dogs, Fyouv tis Oedryros, Marépa (Justinian ap. chron. pasch. 355 
quotes this from r@ epi Yiod devrépw Adyw of Greg. Naz.). Theod. 
Mops. 7 /oc. ‘Deum’ dicens ‘ Christi’, ‘ Patrem’ vero ‘ gloriaé’, eo quod 
et consuetudo est ei gloriae nomen erga divinam ponere naturam’. 
Severian. ap. Cram. cat. in Eph. p. 127° dd€av . . . wodAdxis 4 ypadi) 
A€yee airivy rod Geod tiv obciav . . . A€yer St Maiddos’ “ds dv dxavyaocpa 
tis d0&ys"” rroias dons; ...xdvtaiOa... 7d piv eds rod K. ’I. X., xara rHv 
oapxa Aéyer’ 70 58 rarip THs S6Eys, Kara tiv piow. Cyr. ador. 11 Aubert 
1°, 402 A OhOn . . . 7 86a Kupiov . . . Hrou yéyovey Euhavijs 6 vids, 4 ddéa 
Tov @eod kai ratpds. avopale yap abrév ottw A€ywv tps Mwoéa. Theod. 
in loc. tov abrév tod abrod Kai @cov éxddeoe Kai watépa’ Wedv piv ds dvOpw- 
mov, warépa d& ws @eod, ddgav yap ri Ociay diow dvopacev. But Chrys. 
in loc. Ben. 11. 178 takes d6ga here to mean glorious gifts “‘O rarijp 
ris Bogs” .. . rouréotw, 6 peydra hpi dedwxas dé-yabd (and so Theophyl.) : 
et inf. c aira . . . ravtaxod ddgav Kade, rep réons éoti Aaumpdrynros rap 
Hpiv dvopa. 

Eph. Syr. “stamentum vol. 2 (Rom. 1743) p. 232 C tiv ddgav ri id 
dvopwv éurrva iva dvacxopevyy’ Kai tiv... divam Thy .. . parwOeicav. 
act. Thom. (8) 62 (in address to Christ) airiv ... rov xara ris (ojs 
James) d6€ys BAdodynpa Aadyjoavra (in Aeth. Acts of Thomas James 7. 
and S. ii p. 61 Thy Holy Name). 
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‘sun of glory’ is used of Christ in Jo. Monach. Aymn. in Chrys. M. 96 
1384 B iva. . . d6€ys tov HAvov pabwow povov Medyv oi tH aiaOnre AaTpevov- 
res HAiw, cf. hymn. in Nicol. 1388 8, hymn. in Bas. 1372 C 4 rod dwrds 
vepéAy avérerev ék Aayovwv Gov, Képyn, Tov HAvov THs doEys. 


vii. a name for the Holy Spirit in ref. to Jo. 17. 2t-22 Greg. Nyss. 
in ¢.c. hom. 15 M 44. 1117 A dd€av . . . A€yeoOar 7d tvedpa Td ayvov odK 
dv Tus. . . dvreira. or. in illud, tunc ipse Filius M. 44. 1320 d0fav... 
évravda déyew adrov olpat 76 Hvetpa 7d dyvov, 6 Edwxe trois pabytais da Tod 
mporpvanparos. 

viii glory, (a) as belonging to God 

in Jewish or semi-Christian books Enoch 9. 4 6 Opdvos rijs d0€ys cov. 
22. 14 Tov Kiprov THs Sd€ys, Cf. 25. 3. test. xit patr. Levi 18. 5 oi dyyeAot Tis 
ddéys Tov rpoowmon Kvpiov, al. test. Abraham rec. B. 4 Mixand . . . rev" 
Kupte, xéAcvoov pe epwrnPiva évwriov tis dyias Sd€ys cov, cf. rec. A. 8, 
test. Job. 40 Were 7a réxva pov éorehavuopéva rapa 7H S6Ey Tod éxrovpaviov. 
50 6 BovAdpevos ixvos xatadaBeiv ris tatpixns ddéys. 

in Christian writers Clem. Rom. 9 rods . . . Aecroupynoavtas rH den 
abvrov. Polyc. Philipp. 5. 1 agiws tis évrodys abrod Kai doéms. Herm. 
past. mand, 12. 4. 2. VIS. 1. 3. 3 dxove Tas dd€us Tod Geod. act. Carp. 7 oi 
GAnOwoi rpooxuvytai . . . dbopowivrar tH dd€y Tod Geod (cf. Jo. 4. 23) Kat 
ciaiv pet’ aitod abdvara. Meth. res. 2. 24 rods airod dyyéAous . . . “ eis 
ty” (2 Tim. 2. 20) xai ddfav airod rombévras. ¢. a. 2. 22. 12 dorexros 
H peyadorpéraa ris dofys cov. apoc. Paul. 41 otros 6 réros tod péaros 

. droBAnrtos éotw tis ddéns Tod Geod. 44 idov 7d Ovovaaryprov Kai Tov 
Opovov .. . kai wavra mapexddovv TH ddgav Tod Geod (in these two passages 
86fa almost = Presence). vit. Bar. et Ioas. p. 210 tiv diow jpov 
dvyyaye Kai éri Opdvov ddéns KexdOuxe. Pp. 149 edAoynpévoy «in Td dvopa 
tis d0€ys abrod (cf. Dan. 2. 20). 


(b) as belonging to the Father Clem. Rom. 59 ‘I. X. 8 ob éxdAeoev 
Hpas ard dyvwoias cis éxiyrwow d6€ys dvépatos adbrod (cf. a.c. 8. 11). 
Candlelight Hymn ap. Routh, rel. sac. vol. 3 p. 515 gas iAapor dyias 
ddéys abavarov Tarps... "Invotd Xpuwré. Or. de vot. 23. 5 ols yap ob 
Kowwvel, abtois dda tis Geod Kat Sivayus airod. . . éyyiverar. in Ter. hom. 
1.9 dawrip, dv... “év ro ratpi” (Jo. 14. 10-11) Kai év TH peyadedryte 
ris Soéys Tod Ocod tvyxavwv. in Jo. lib. 13. 25, al. Eus. eccl. th. 1. 13 
matpixns Soéys. Marc. frag. 96 (85) (of the Son) ovaias re xai BovAijjs 
kat d0€ns kai duvdpews .. . eixdva. dem. ev. 4. 3 Pp. 148 D ardppowa THs Tov 
mavtoxpatopos dogs ciduxpwys. 6. 1 trocrodnv tis évOéov doéns (cf. 
Philipp. 2. 6-7). Greg. Nyss. ¢c. Zun. 8 M. 45.772 D. 4.672 a. 9. 8254 
80 ob (sc. rd povoyevés Has) . . . Y TAS brorracews abrod ddga xapaxrypilera. 


(c) as belonging to the Son ef. Barn. 21. 9 6 kipws rijs ddéns Kai 
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wdons xaptros peta Tod tvedvparos tpov (cf. Gal. 6. 18 «rA.). Or. ¢. Cels. 
2. 64 riw rére dSdgav (of the Transfiguration). om. in Sam. 7 & 
imepBoriy d0fys (Berl. vol. 3. 291°). in Lo. Lib. 19. 18 (4) ris tapi ro 
Oavarw dééns abrod. 1. 7 (9) Trois reDeapévors Xprrod rv ddgav rpopyrass. 
10. 39 (23) «ixdva xai ddfav Geod imdpyovra tov tpwrdroxov (Col. 1. 15), 
al. Meth. symp. 3. 8 é« trav édcrav Kai éx THs wapKds, TovréaTw éx Tis 
dywwotvys cal éx ths Sdéys. dial. Tim. et Ag. 887°. Ps. 23 (24). 7 6 
Bacwreds rijs d6€ys «rd. is explained of the Ascension of Christ. Eus. 
ectl. th. t. 20. 4 ob yap dyévyrov ode dvapyov .. . lye ri ddgav, EAA 
mapa Tov matpds AaBwv (here and often dda almost means divinity, cf. 
vi, but not quite for 2. 7 fin. Eus. has ris Oedryrtos tiv d6fav. Marc. frag. 
103 (92). 104 (93) tiv dobcioay aire efovaiay ’Acrépws dofav dvopate. 
Serap. sacr. 13. 4 aivodpev oé tov... “dmoxadimrrovta” trois dyios tas 
mepi avrod ddgas. Bas. adv. Eun. 5 p. 302 B cirep air (rd vedpa) rijs 
tov Yiod ddfys dAAdtpiov. 270C. Greg. Nyss. ¢. Hun. 4 M. 45. 672A 
év ro rarpi dv éoppayrra TH Tatpwa Sdéy (Jo. 6. 27). 4 M. 676D dcov 
cis paptupiay Tis TOD povoyevods Sdgys éori as Opp. to Td capxHdes. 5 M. 
JOD. 7.7444 in ref. 2 Cor. 3. 13-18 rip éyxemmévyny ddfav ro ypappare 
(which glory is the glory of the Spirit, i.e. Christ). 9. 801 B 6 Yids dpa 
7d éoxwrarév dyabov rapa tod éxOpod ris ddéns aitod peuapripyrat (in 
this and in the following passage, and less clearly in the first three 
passages from Greg. Nyss. déga almost = divinity), inf. xpos daddeéw rips 
Tov povoyevors ddéys. 12. 897 B. act. Phil. 16 (11) vixnoe év rH Sdéy Tov 
"Inood, cf. 97 (4) ri éxayyeAlav rijs Sdgys Tod . . . viod rod Oeod. Chr. ix 
Lo. hom. 80 (79) 2 Ben. 8. 4754 & re rH pice riv ddfav Exwv. Cyr. ap. 
Theod. repr. xii cap. Cyr. Sch. 5. 41 riv mpoxdojuov airod ddgav. 


(d) as belonging to the Holy Spirit Or. im Jo. lib. 2. 11 (6) rots py 
duvnbciow ddivareirtws pépew adrod (the Holy Spirit) riv dogav. Bas. 
spir. 55 torovrov av déor 7rd Ivedpa ris dferdopévns doéns drrocrtepeiv. 
act. Io. 94 (11) Adga wo 76 rveipa’ d6fa co dye’ S6éa cov rH ddEy. 


. 

(e) as belonging to the Angels (cf. 2 Pet. 2. ro: Jud. 8) Ign. Smyrn. 
6 ra érovpdvia kai 4 ddga trav dyyéAwv. Meth. de res. 1. 2 of . . . dyyeAot 
éxros GvTes GapKos év paxapioryntos axporyte da TodTo Kai ddgys cioiv. Bas. 
in Is. 10. 12 tév ayyéAwv Kai trav duvapewr Kai raons Tis repi Ta irepKo- 
opia ddfys. narr. Zosimi 19 wapiyyeAev aitov 6 Geds pH payeiv dx’ abrod 
iva épewev isos ris S6fys Tod Oeod xai Tov dyiwy ayyédwv. 


ix (a). “AyyeAot rips 86s, the name of one of the two chief orders of 
Angels in the Book of Judbilees (written between 135 and ros B.c.) Epiph. 
de metr. 22 TH... kpwryn ipépa éroinge tovs dvwrépovs oipavors, tiv yiv, TA 
ddara. ef dv..... Ta Tvevpata Ta AetTovpyodvra évwwriov abTod, arwa éote 
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rade’ dyychot rpd tpoowrov, kai ayyeAor THs Sdfys ... This is a transla- 
tion of Judilees ii 2 On the first day He created ... all the spirits which 
serve before Him-—the angels of the presence, and the angels of sancti- 
fication : cf. ii 18, xv 27, xxxi 12 and Aeth. Enoch \xi 12. Charles says 
(note on Jud. ii 2) that they are those who sing praises to God (possibly 
the Trisagion). 


(b) the name of an order of Angels Vit. Polyc. 32 apyayyeAou, Sdgat 
ai Suvdpes érovpdviot, Opdvor, rvpiorytes, vepadiv, xepovBin (comparing 
the lists in Eph. 1. 21 and Col. 1. 16 d0ga appear to = dpyai + éfoveiat, 
or one or other of them, ange/s being omitted as a generic term). act. 
Jo. 11 5 eds . . . 6 Kipuos . . . dyyéAwy (2. 1. dpydv), dogGv, kuproryruv. 


x. glory, i.e. the grace of God 4 Baruch (Afoc.) 4 Gomwep 6 “Adap Se 
abrov tod gvAov ti Katadixnv édAaBev kai THs ddéys Geod eyupvaby, otrws 
kal of viv dvOpwrot tis Tod Geod dSoéys paxpav yivovra. Test. Adam. (apoc. 
Mos.) 20 (after the Fall) dayAdorpwsOyy éx rips d0éys pov, is Hunv 
évdedupevyn (Sd€ys apparently = dixaooivns paul. sup.) 21 «lrov aitw 
(God) Adyous rapavopias, oirwes Katiyayov typas dwd peyddns ddEys. 
apoc. Esdr. i dds tiv dogav, va tdw 7a pvorypid cov (or dofa might here 
mean ‘the glory of God’). All these three books are Jewish books 
Christianized more or less. Meth. res. 3. 14 todré wore jpov TO cpa 
copa ddéys hv mpd ris tapaBdoews. act. Phil. 89 (3) d6fa . . . Oeod éorw 
GAnOas én’ aitovs. Theod. in Js. 9. 5 of rov dvOpwrov 8: drarns yupve- 
gavres THS mporépas doéys (before the Fall), cf. im Zs. 58. 8 érerar rod 
@cod .. . ) Sdga, repBrErrovs Hpas aropaivovea. Const. ap. Gelas. 4. e. 2. 7. 
5 7) eEwOev odpavios ddga rod aidvos . . . BpaBeia iroypadea opp. to evdobev 
nions paul. sup. Ammon. ap. Corderius caé. in Jo. 17. 22 p. 415 Sdgav 
Aéeyer Ti Tov onpeiwv Kai doypdtwv Kai Spouyxias . . . A€yer SF THY Tod 
TIvevparos xapw. 


xi. the external glory (Ex. 16. 10: Lk. 2.9: Jo. 12. 41: Act. Ap. 7. 
55, 22. 11), as opp. to the essence of God (contrast vi) ps.-Ath. gu. ad 
Ant. 28 ob ri oiciav Tot Beod EBrerov (oi tpodirat), GAA THv Sdgav. 


in gen. Or. in Luc. 24. 15 fr. 85 Berl. ed. p. 274 tis... .  Sdga rod 
Twparos TOU Kupiov, Hs Kat 6 TatAos péuvynra (Philipp. 3. 21), rapedecyOn, 
ois pabyrais év tH perapoppuce éxi rod dpovs. act. Phil. 20 (15) 6 
"Inoois KareAOiv ev tyuwrdry d0ép Kai dotparp. ¢.a. 6. 3. 2 dpOcioa 7 
ddga rod Geod trois piv cis yiv Katyveyxer. dorm. Mar. 39 (Tisch. p. 107) 
etpes . . . xapw (Christ is addressing the B.V.M.) Gewppoar tiv Sdgav rHv 
dobciody pot rapa Tod Tatpds pov. Kal... %... TOD Geod pyrnp ev ddgav 
évairo. Theod. in Ex. int. 69 Oeias éverdAjoOn SdEys tod vopobérov Td 


mpocwrov. in Ezech. 10. 18 érwxeiro. . . Tod @eod ddga, odx adros 6 
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@cds ... 4 tovrov S6fa mpds ras oixovopias éripawopévn. act. Jo. 88 
7 ¥ ‘ ‘ , ov > ws s aA 4 > Os 

Srrws idyre tiv wepi abrov ddgav Hrs jv Kal rrw Kai viv cai eis dei. 93 (7) 
érépay 52 ipiv ddfav bpd, ddeAgoi (an outward sign of His Divinity, v. 
examples which follow and cf. vi) chron. Pasch. p. 157 fin. wai év vuxti 
vehédn ws Tip yiverat wepi TOV TOroV Kata Tov TUToV Tov dpyxaiov, StL od pi) 
mravontat } d0€a Tod @cod éx Tod vopov adror. 


xii. in plur. the Old and New Covenant, both being inaugurated with 
signs of the Divine Glory Severus ap. Cram. cat. in Jud. 8 (in Cath. ep. 
p. 160% ”) ddgas 88 % ra Séypara tips cioeBeias pyoiv [v. i (c)| # riw 
tradav dvabjxnvy Kai véavy, peta Ocorperois Sdfns éexpwvybeioas . .. ddgas 
tas Svaxovneioas dv0 diabyjKxas kare: cf. p. 158°. 


xiii (a) glory, as given or ascribed to God, praise Ign. Eph. 13 ovvép- 
xeoGat cis ebyapurriav @eod xai cis ddgav. Magn. 15 rapovres cis dav Ged : 
cf. Rom. 10, Polyc. 4 and 7. ps-Clem. Rom. ad Cor. 17. 7 ddéav 
dddvres TH OcG airav. Or. in Ler. 13. 16 hom. 12. 11 év xpdgéeow 6 
didois Sdfav ... 7H Oew. in Jo. 1. 37 (42) ravra cis Sdgav Oeod rpdrrovras, 
al. Did. Al. de Zrin. 1. 25 ri “ExxAnoiav, iris vocirat ov TH dvarepro- 
pévyn ev airy Sof, xai ri tpocayopévy dvayaxtw Aatpeia. Gelas. h. €. 2. 
22. 18 dda cor, 6 Geds. 

(b) to the Father Eus. ecc/. th. 3. 15 riv ddgav wai ri tyjv.. . i 
kai airos drodwce “to eo kai ratpi”. 


(c) to the Son ep. Barn. 12. 7 exes .. . év tovrous tiv dd€ayv tod "Inooi, 
ort (how that) ev ait ravra xai cis aitov. Eus. eccl. th. 3. 15 (ref. to 
1 Cor. 15. 28) ryv d6€av wai tiv typi iv drodice aité Ta ravta. act. 
Phil. 99 (6) éaOiovr: drep jpeis ev rH S0€y cov (? to Thy glory). act. Lo. 
43 Adéa cor, Incod pov 6 rips GAnOeias povos beds. 77 & arepwonrte ddga 
jpov. anon. ap. Cram. cat. in 2 Cor. 2. 10 p. 361" “év mpocwrw 
Xpurrod”, tovréorw, cis ddgav Xpucrod, iva airod rd dvopa Kai olov Td 
mpoowmov éri piiavOpwria dofacby. in 2 Cor. 4. 4 p. 374" dofa... 
Xpurrod 70 edayyéAuov. 

(d) to the Trinity act. Phil. 24 (19) tava yMiooa eEopodoyjeerat bre 
kvpwos “Ingois, cai Sri pia d6fa tod rarpds Kai Tod viod oiv dyiw rveiuate 
cis Tous aidvas. 

(e) honour, glory given to God by deeds done, faith shewn &c. in 
His Name act. Jo. 18 "Iwavvy, péddas év "Edéow ddfav 7G xvpiw cov 
dddvat. 


(f) worship Greg. Nyss. ep. 24 M. 46. 1092 B muorevoper .. . ds 
Barri{opeba . . . d0fdLoper 82 ds merrevopev—ovse yap Exar Hiow payer Oat 
TH tiota tiv ddgav . . . airy 8 7 ddga Hy dvarépropev 77H idia pice oder 
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dAdo éotiv GAN’ 7 tav TpocdvTwW TH peyadedryt Tis elas Picews dyabav 
ipodroyia. 

xiv. The Doxology (cf. dogafu, SofoAoyia). The following are some 
of the /oc. class. for its history. 

(a) Bas. spir. 3 mpocevxopévw por mpwnv .. . Kal dpdorépws tiv 
dogoroyiav dromAnpotvti TO OeG kai Marpi, viv pev “ Mera rod Yiod ov ro 
Ilvevpate 7G dyiw”, viv 8& “ Ava tod Yiod év 7G dyiw Mvevipare”, éréoxy av 
Twes Tov TapovTw, Fevilovoras Hpas pwvais KexpporGa A€éyovTes kai Gua Tpos 
édAnAas irevartins éxovoais. 


(b) 16 Grav pév . .. 7d peyadreiov ris picews tod Movoyevois ... 
6 nn “ ‘ I ‘ » > a ‘ b0€ ~ o 8 ‘ > 
lewpapev, “ pera Tlarpos” elvat attra thy ddfav paptupodpev, drav dé TH «is 
npas xopyylay tav ayabav évvoncwper 7) Thy jay aitav Tpocaywyy .. . 
4 ‘ Océ: “6 5,” > “a” 8 662 > a») > to c a ‘ ‘ , 
mpos Tov @edv, “de adrod” kai “ év aire” évépycioGar Hiv tiv xapw TavTHV 
« a o e ‘ idk - bY , > ‘ © 6 e ° de 
dpodroyotpev. wore 7 piv idia trav dogodroyotvtwv éoriv H “ pel ob”, 7 SE 
“8c ob” trav ebyapwotovvTwr égaipetos. WVeidos dé xaxeivo dre H “ we? ob” 
‘ ~ ~ > ~ , > , a » e , 
guvy tis tov edAaBdv xpnoews are~evwtar...& EAeyov. .. of Tarépes 
“ ,« - , ” « , ‘ ‘ ‘ <n, 8 \ 66 ‘ a 
jpav, Kai jpeis Aéyopev, Ste 50a Kow? Uarpi cai Yio di “ pera rod 
enn es 5 é do , , a Ul , 
viod” tiv Sofodroyiav tpocdyopev 76 Larpi. 


(c) 72 Eipnvaios ... xai KAjpns 6 “Pwpaios cai Arovicvos 6 “Pwpaios 
cai 6 ’AXctavdpeds Avovioros, 5 kai mapddogov dxodoa, év TH Sevtépa mpds 
Tov épovupoy ... emurtoAy . . . oUTw Tov Adyov dvéravoe . . . “‘ Kai Hpeis... 

‘ ~ ‘ « ”~ , , ‘ , , « , 
Tapa Tov mpd hpav tperButépwv Tov Kai Kavova TpoeiAnores Spopwovus 
aitois tporevxapirroivres . . . Kataravopev. TO dé Ged Iarpi wai Yio 7a 
kupiy jpaov “Incot Xpurte oiv tO ayiw Ivevipare d6fa Kai xpéros eis Tods 
aiavas Tov aidvwv, duyv”. In 73 he refers to Origen’s practice, ejpopev 
“giv 76 ayiw Ivedpare” tiv ddgav arodiddvra. 

(d) Philostorg. 4. ¢. 3. 13 g@yot tov ’Avrioyxeias PAaBiavov (Bp. 381- 
404 A.D.) ... mpatov dvaBonoa’ “ d0fa rarpi Kai vid Kai dyiw tvevpate”. 

a ‘ ‘ > a a ‘ “ , ‘ > ens « ’ , ” , 
Tav yap Tpo abrod tors piv “ ddéa ratpi di viod ev dyiw rveipate” A€yew, 

‘ , a ‘ > , > , a ‘ . oar ‘ \ ea 
Kal tavtyv padXov tiv éxhwovynow éervrodatew* rors 5é “ ddéa warpi Kai vid 
év dyiw tvejpar.” (Philostorgius was an Arian). 

(e) Socr. 4.¢. 2. 21 épet tus ds év trois Adyous avtod (Eusebius Caes.) 
> , a a ~ s ‘ a ‘ a > , 
dpeaviLew Soxel TG cvvexas A€ya Sa Xpwrrod. pods dv droxpwovpeOa, 
” e , , , ‘ e a . ‘4 > , s ~ » 
re TH A€fer TavTy TWOAAGKIS Kai Oi THS exxAnoias éxpyoavTO, Kai Tais dAAas 
Tais pyvvotcas tiv oixovopiay THs avOpwrdrynTos TOD Swripos jpav. Kal 
... 6 dwdarodos (St Paul) rats A€geor ravrats éxpyoato. 

(f) Soz. 4.€. 3. 20 Kata xopous, ds Eos ev ro tpveiv Tov Ocdv, ovr ta- 
pevor, mpos TO TAK Tov wdadv THy oixeiav tpoaiperw éredeixvvov. Kal ot 
pev Tlarépa Kai Yidv as époripov eddgalov’ oi Se Marépa év Yie, 9 tapevOéoe:. 
THs mpobecews Sevrepevew tov Yidv drodaivovres : cf. 4. 28. 
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(g) Theodt. 4. ¢. 2. 24 7s...” Apetov BAacdypias peréxwr (sc. Leontius) 
Kpurreyv éreipato tiv vocov, Kai diyq Siypypevous Tovis tepwpévovs Kal Tov 
Aowrov Spitov Oewpav, Kai tois piv tov Kal civderpov éxi THs TOD viod 
dofodoyias rWévras, rods 5é rv piv Sc ob rpoOcow ei rod viod ri Se évd 
éri Tov tvevparos tpocappdlovtas, ory THY SogoAoyiay mporépepe, povov dé 
76 “eis rods aldvas Trav aimvwy” jxovov oi reAdlovres (Leontius was Bp of 


Antioch 348-357). 


(h) Soz. 4. ¢. 8. 8 of dwd tijs ’Apeiov aipérews . . . cis overipata pepild- 
pevoe xara tov Tov dvTupwvwn Tpdrov EpadXov, dxporeAciria (doxologies) 
ouvriévres mpos Tiv avtav ddgav werounpeva. 


(i) Theodt. iv z Cor. 1. 1 “ Ava OeAjparos Mod” . . . Suddorxer SF Has 
Kata Tavrov, ws ddiabdpws tais mpobéceat Kéxpytat. évradda yap tiv i’ ob, 
iv of ta “Apeiov xai Eivopiov dpovotvres mpoovepovar to Yig, éxi rod 
Tlarpos réOexev. oix dv d& rodiro Eépacerv, cimep apa éAarrov Te THS ef Ov 
tiv 8¢ ob onpaivew brédaBe. 


(j) id. in Ps. 57. 6 (58. 5) ref. to Arians, Eunomians, Macedonians oi 
piv Aé€yovres, “ Adga Tarpi 80 Yiod év dyiw Ivetipare”’ oi 8€, “ Adga Marpi 
kai Yi év dyiw Ivevpati”* Kai ovrws tiv ddvaiperoy dei Ooavtws Exoveay év 
Tlarpi xai Yio xai dyiw Tvevpare rpooxvvovpévnv Oedryra cis tpiOetav rapa- 
Aap Bdvovow, paddAov 8 rapadiddacr péyav Kai cpixpov Kai opixporepor, et Seq. 
Cf. id. haer. fab. comp. 4. 1 Sch. 4 p. 350-351, and Did. Al. de Trin. 1 ch. 
32 p. 98 (inf. G (2)). 

Its different forms (ref. to the end of homily, &c.). 


A. to the Father (Rom. 16. 27: Heb. 13. 21: Gal. 1. 5: Rom. rr. 
36: 1 Tim. 1. 17: 2 Tim. 4. 18) Clem. Rom. 38 @  d0ga «is tois 
aiévas Tév alive. dun. ¢p.ad Diogn. 12. 9 Adyos. .. dv ob rarip dogalerat’ 
@ 7 86a xr. Hipp. de Antichr. dogdlwv rarépa, @ i) S0fa xt. in Dan. 
I, 2, 3, 4 (with slight differences). did. Apost. 8. 2 cov éoriv % divays 
cat % d6€a «rd. (immediately after the Pater Noster), 9. 2 and 3, ad. 
ps. Clem. Rom. ad Cor. 20. 5 to povw Geo... tH arrocreihavTe Hpiv 
tov owrnpa... 0 ob... épavépwoey jyiv ri ddjbeav ... aita } d6fa 
«tA. Or. in Ps. 37. hom. 1 Deum Patrem . . . cui est gloria et potestas 
etc. Or. in Num. hom. 19 Quid . . . interest, dummodo . . . omnia ad 
gloriam Dei fiant? Qui est benedictus in saecula etc. de vot. 33. 6 
(v. inf.G*). Bas. in princ prov. et al. (8 times). Greg. Nyss. de hom. opif. 
@ }) d0fa Kai rd kpadros xrA., et al. (5 times, of which 2 occur when he is 
speaking of Creation). Chrys. in Matt. 3s (hom. 59). c. a. in the doxology 
of the Pater Noster 2. 18. 2 éri cov éorw 7 BacrAcia kai % divapis Kai 7 
d6£a cis Trois aidvas. duny, et al. (2). Theod. de provid. or. 1 oi ddga kai 
Tih Kal mpooKxivyors, et al. (5 times in these ro orations). Bas. Sel or. 
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6, 16. [It is often difficult to determine whether a doxology belongs to 
A or B.] 


B. to the Son (2 Pet. 3. 18) Clem. Rom. 20 fin. da rod xvpiov qpadv 
I. X., & % 86fa Kai } peyadwotvy KTA. 50 fin. @ % ddga wrrA. mart. 
Polye. 21 "I. X. & 7H Sosa, tippy peyadworivy, Opdvos aidvos dd yeveds «is 
yeveav. dunv. mart. Just.6 64 d0gaxtr. pass. Perp.21 1.C. Dominum 
nostrum, cui est claritas et immensa potestas etc. act. Thom. 59 (56) 
Aoga cor “lycod ro tiv Ocparciay . . . rapacxovtr, and 60 (57). Or. iz 
Ter. hom. 1 (év X.°1) & éotw 4 Soa Kai 7d xpdros xrd., and so with slight 
variants after every complete om. in Jer. and the hom. on 1. Sam. 28. 
This seems to be the regular doxology used by Origen except in Zevit. 
hom. 1, 3, 4, 5, 7 v. inf., and in Ps. 37. hom. 1 and 2: de vot. 33.6: in 
Num. hom. 19 v. sup. Ath. vit. Ant. serm. in ram. palm. (c. Arian. or. 4 but 
without ddga). This is by far the commonest form of doxology in the 
first four centuries: it occurs in Basil thirty-two times out of forty-five) : 
in Greg. Naz. 36: in Greg. Nyss. $4: in ¢c.a. but not often: in Chrys. 
very frequently, in the hom. in Matt. $7, in the hom. in Io. 23: in Cyril 
(ador. 8) but rarely (only this one out of the sixteen doxologies in ador. 
and g/aph. is of this form, the other fifteen are all Trinitarian): in Theod. 
not infrequently, and in some unusual forms, e.g. de prov. or. 8 rod 
Tlowyrod ri mpdvoray aderw, Xprotod tod Ocod jpav’ aire 7 Sdga xrd. or. 
10 ipvwdiav ... mpooevéyxate tH Tounrp, wai adyaboddéry, cai Swripe 
Xpirt@, TG GAnOwG OG jydv. aire 7H Sofa, Kai 7} mpooKivynors, Kai 
peyadorpérea xth.: in Bas. Sel. frequently, but from Cyril onwards the 
Trinitarian forms become the more usual. 


C’. to the Father through the Son (Jud. 25: cf. Rom. 16. 27: Heb. 
13. 21): Clem. Rom. 58 ’I. X. 8¢ of éoriv aire 7 Sdga xrd. 64 "I. X. be 
ob aire d6fa Kai peyadwowvy, Kpatos, Tyr Kal viv Kal eis mavras KTA. 65 
&? ob aire d0fa, Tysy, Kpdros Kal peyadwoivyn, Opdvos aidvios dro tov 
aiwvuwy «td. did. Apost.9. 4 cov éoriv 7 ddfa nai 4 divapes dd "Inood 
Xpwrroi cis tovs aidvas. Hipp. afost. trad. prayer over firstfruits (7. Z7.S. 
xix Pp. 135) dua rod watdds cov "I. X. rod Kvpiov iby Se ob cot % dd€a xr. 
mart, Polyc. 20. 2 t@ dvvapévy . . . Hpascioayayeiv . . . eis THV aldo... 
Baorrciav, du waidds airod, trod povoyevois “I. X., Sdga, timy, Kparos, 
peyadwoivy werd. (if however with Rob. 8: za:dds «rd. be taken with 
cicayayeiv, this will be an example of A). Or. in ps. 37 (38) hom. 2 
I. C.... per quem tibi gloria et potestas etc. Zus.or. ap. Eus. h.e. 10. 
4 fin. X.’1.... de ob aire 7% ddga wrk. Ath. de syn. 54. ep. ad Afr. episc. 
exp. fid. ep. Tul. ap. Ath. apol. c. Ar. 53. Greg. Nyss. de Melet. epise. 
xapire ToD povoyevois Yiov rot @eod, 3: ob 4% ddéa 7G Oew@ xai Marpi «rd. 
c.a. 1.8.2: 7. 47. 3: 7. 49: 7- 25.4: 7. 38.8: 4.5.4 1. X. bd ob F 
ddfa to OeG ev mvevpare Kai dAnOeia (cf. Io. 4. 23, 24) wTA. 6. 30. TO 
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(The Son of Man) & of 7d oéBas kai } peyaAwotvy Kai } ddga to ravTo- 
kpatopt Ge@ «rh. 


C*. to the Father through and in the Son (cf. Eph. 3. 21) Ath. ep. ad 
Serap. 2. 6 domwep... 8 abrod droxadimrera 5 Oeds . . . ovrws St’ abrod 
} edAoyia Kai 5 tuvos Kai H dda Kai rd xpdros dpodoyeira te warpi bi 
avrod cai évair@. ep. conc. Hier. ap. Ath. afol. c. Ar. 57 imép rod .. 
tpas .. . d0fdLew jpav rov Kipiov év Xpurte “Inood ro Kupiw jypav, 30 ob 
7@ Ilarpi 7 8dga xr. (Neither of these forms seems to occur after c. a.) 

D. to the Holy Spirit Greg. Nyss. in C.C. hom. 14 81a rij rod ayiov 
Tlvevparos xeipaywyias’ } % Sd£a «rd. (the object of the ascription might 
be the Son mentioned two lines before, in which case this would belong 
to the B form). 


E. to the Father with the Holy Spirit Bas. om. in Mam. (23) 
mapaoxot hiv. . . diddoxerOa ta. . . Adyra, Kai Siddoxew Thy... xdpw 
tod [vevparos’ Ste aitg 7 ddfa... civ tS dyiw Tvevdpari «rd. (but he 
has just spoken of the ravrérys of Father and Son, so this doxology 
may be in sense Trinitarian). 


F, to the Son with the Holy Spirit Greg. Nyss. or. in chr. Res. 2 "1. 
X. & # b0fa .. . civ To dyin Tvevpare wri. 


G'. to the Father through the Son and through the Holy Spirit—the 
earliest Trinitarian form, replaced later by the much more common 
variant G’, which was usual among the orthodox, as well as among 
heretics, till toward the end of the fourth century (v. R. H. Connolly 
T. and S. 8. 4. p. 153) [ef. Act. Ap. 1. 2: Rom. 5. 5: 2 Tim. 1. 14] 
Just. apol. 1. 65 (describing the Eucharist) alvov xai défav 7G rarpi trav 
SAwy 84 Tod dvdparos Tod viod Kai Tod rvevparos Tod dyiov dvaméura. 
67 émi waci re ols tpoopepdpeba ediAoyodpev Tov TonTi Tov TavTWW dud 
Tod viod abrod “I. X. cai da mvevparos tov dyiov. Clem. Q.D.S. 42. 20 
@ 3a tod wardds “1. X. rod xvpiov Lavrov Kai vexpav cai da rod ay. Tv. ein 
ddfa, TYsn, Kpdros, aidvios peyadeidrys Kai viv Kai eis yeveas yeveGv Kai KrX. 


G’. to the Father through the Son in the Holy Spirit [Eph. 3. 22: 
Jud. 20: Rom. 8. 15: Eph. 6. 18, 2. 18, cf. sup. doc. class. (a) (b) (d) 
(g) (h) (i) (j)] Or. de vot. 33. 6 eidroyov . . . dpgdpevov dmd-dogodoyias «is 

ooyiay xatadyyovra Kataravew tiv edxyy, .. . doédlovta Tov Tov GAwv 
marépa “da "I. Xperrod” (Rom. 16. 27: Heb. 13. 21) &v dyiw rveipati, 
@ % d0€a eis tovs ai@vas (v. also A). Eus. de fid. adv. Sab. lib. 1 gloria 
uni non nato Deo per unum unigenitum Deum filium Dei in uno 
Spiritu Sancto etc. 4d. 2 de Res. laus .. . Deo, qui misit . . . Filium, 
per quem est ei gloria . . . in Spiritu Sancto etc. de incorp. et invis. deo 
sit isti. .. Deo per eum qui talem nobis annuntiat et interpretatur Deum 
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gloria . . . in Sp. S. ete. [cf. doc. class. (e) sup.| Ath. ad episc. Aeg. et Lid. 
L. X. &¢ ob rG warpi 7) Sdga Kai 7d Kpdros év Ivetpare ‘Ayiw xal viv kal 
kth. apol.de fug. Serap. sacr.1 (19). 4 iva dbednPdow oi... Aavi... 
dua Tod povoyevods gov ‘I. X. év dyiw rvevpari, 80 ob coi 4 d6fa Kai 7d 
kparos Kai viv xr. (5 times). 5 (27). 11 dua Tod povoyevois cov "I. X., &v 
ob coi % dda Kai rd Kpadtos év dyiw mvedpati Kal viv Kal «rd. (21 times). 
In 23 (10) év. dy. wv. is omitted cuvécrw 7d dy. cov mv. immediately 
preceding. Did. Al. de Trin. 1 ch. 32 p. 98 tives... oi dAAdEavTes 
rv Sdgav airod ; oi A€yovres’ ‘* Adgéa Marpi 30° Yiod év dyiw Mvevpare” oi kai 
xtiopa abrov elvat kai ovdé Bacrréa aidnov dofalovres. ¢.a. 7. 45. 3 dia 
Tov xpurrov gov, di ov aot doéa év dy. mv. xrh., et al. saep. 8. 5 “dia rod 
dyiov maidés cov ‘Incot” X. rod Geod Kai owrijpos pov, de ob coi dd€a, 
rysn Kai oéBas év ay. wv. xtA. (the Bishop’s prayer. oéBas is frequent in 
¢.@. doxologies). This formula ‘fell into disrepute ’, as above noticed 
under G', ‘ by the end of the fourth century’, but isolated examples 
occur later in orthodox writers—Leo Magn. serm. in Nativ. Dom. 1 


(serm. 21 [20]). 3 Agamus... gratias Deo Patri per Filium eius in 
Spiritu sancto. 


H. to the Father with the Son) _. i : 
on the Sen with the ied with the Holy Spirit. And is some- 


times substituted for ove of the with’s (but very rarely for that before 
the Holy Spirit). This, coupled with the fact that the Second Person 
can stand first, and in one late instance (Jo. Dam. ¢f. imf.) even the 
Third, shows that form H differs little in meaning from form J, cf. Bas. 
spir. ch. 27 § 68 quoted under J. mart. Afollonii 47 ’1. X. pe? ob 7d 
Ges xai warpi oiv ay. Iv. @ d0ga Kai Td Kpdtos xrA. Clem. pd. Hb. 3 
mdpacxe ... edxaprreivy TO povy Marpi cai Yio, Yio xai rarpi, radaywyd 
cai Sidacxddw Yio, civ wai tO dy. Iv....¢ 4% S0€a wrdA. Jul. Afric. 
chronica lib. 5 ap. Bas. spir. ch. 29 § 73 cbxaprotpey 7G Marpi 76 
mapacxopevy ... Hpiv tov... Kiprov tpév I. X.° & i d0fa, peyadwotvyn 
ow dy. Iv. xrA. Hipp. ¢. Moet. 18 aire 7 d6fa Kal 7d xpdtos dua warpi 
kal dy. mv. & TH ayia éxxAnoia Kai viv Kai xrh. mart. Perp. 21 ddfav 
dvarrépropev TO TaTpi TOV aiwvwr, dua TO povoyevel aVTOD VIG TO Kupio pav 
lL. X. owv ay. Iv." & } d0éa Kai rd xpdros «rd. (the Lat. version is of form 
B q.v.). Dion. Al. ap. Bas. spir. 72 [v. sup. loc. class. (c)] 76 88 OG 
Tarpi xai Yi 7S Kupiw jpéav ‘1. X. oiv to ay. Iv. dda wai xpdros «rd. 
Ath. decr. Nic. symb. 32 16 @eG wai Marpi tpéra d6fa .. . ow 7o 
avvavdpxyw airod Yio... dpa to wavayiy Iv. xrA. Greg. Naz. or. 28 » 
4 86€a Kai rG Marpi civ dy. Uv. xrd. 07. 17 & 7) 86fa orv re Marpi cai ro 
ay. Tlv., and or, 33. or. 41 pe@ ob 7 dda... 7o@ Marpi atv r@ dy. Tv. 
Bas. hom. deinvidia(11). hom. 1 in ps. 14 (15) wef ob ro IL. xai ay. Mv. 5 
dd€a Kal 7d xparos xrk. Greg. Nyss. in Chr. res. 1 & % 80a Kai 7d kpéros 
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ow 7@ II. wal r@ dy. Iv. wrd. de Theod. mart. peP of 76 I. dpa to ay. 
Iv. 86£a, xpdros, tym «tA. (and one other ex.). Chrys. in Jo. hom. 3 (2) 
pel ob ro I. * d0ga dua 76 dy. Iv. «rd. (in this form $2, in the form 6 
dpa 76 Il. xai r@ dy. Iv. gy in the hom. in Matt., in these and similar 
forms 2§ times in the hom. in Jo.). non esse desper. Ben. 3. 361 C X. ro 
rapBacre Geo jpav rpéra waca Sofa, ty Kai mpooxivyos ow Te 
dvdpxw I., kai ro twavayiw Kai Cworow Iv. wrth. LEpit. ¢.a. vitt 4 (5) 4 
(Bishop’s prayer v. 7. and S. 8. 4. 153) “dua rod rasdds cov “Incod” 
Xpurrod . . . pe ob cor ddga, xpdros, ryuy) orv ay. Iv. (contrast ¢c. a. under 
G*). Theod. re/. hist. in ep. ad Philem. pe of ro Ml. civ 76 ravayiw 
Ilv. d6fa mpére cai peyadorpéraa xri., et al. saep. Bas. Sel. or. 40 
aire 7 S6fa, cal 4 Ty, Kal % mpookivyos civ To dvdpxw II., wai rd 
mavaydOw, cai fworod, Kai dpoovoiw Ilv. xrA. Max. Conf. vol. 2 pp. 
69, 98, 123. Jo. Dam. de imag. or. 1 in Dorm. Mar. hom. pe ob 73 
Il. 80a, tix, xpdros, peyadootvy te Kai peyadotpérea, ov TH Tavayiv 
kal dya0@ Kai Cworoup abrod Mv. wri. ep. de conf. vol. 1. 610 ay. Iv. & 
ampere... d0fa... civ ra II. wai ro povoyevel Yio «rd. et al. 


G and H. some of these forms ((1) (2) (3)) are transitional and 
earlier than H, as the regular and established form, others ((4) and (5)) 
later. (1) mart. Polyc. (ep. Symrn.) 14. 3 ct do€dlw da 700 aiwviov Kai 
érovpaviov dpxiepéws “I. X., dyarntod gov maidds, 8 ob coi ov aire Kai 
mv. ay. 50fa wrk. Dr Armitage Robinson doubts the possibility of this 
form of doxology so early as A.D. 156 (art. Expositor Jan. 1899, /.7.S. 
vol. xxiv 141, cf. xxi 97), and regards the ef. Smyrn. as later than it is 
supposed to be. The form here is almost identical with that in the 
Apost. trad. of Hippolytus (v. Dom R. H. Connolly /. 7.S. xxiv 144), 
occurring thrice in the Latin, and twice in the Aethiopic version. The 
Lat. form in Hipp. is Per puerum tuum Iesum Christum, per quem tibi 
gloria et honor, patri et filio cum sancto spiritu, in sancta ecclesia tua, 
etc. The Greek form probably ran 8a rod radds cov ‘I. X., 8¢ ob coi 7 
Sofa cai 7 ty (Or 7d Kpdros) Tarpi xai vid oiv dy. mv., & TH ayia 
éxxAnoia «rd. (cf. Hipp. c. Noet 18 under H). This form survives in 
lit. Marc. Brightman p. 126* ’1. X. 8¢ of cot oiv airé Kai dyiw Tvedpar 
ciyxapiorovvres tpoodépopev tiv . . . Aatpeiay Tavryv. 


(2) Or. in Levit. hom. 1 I. C., per quem Deo Patri .. . cum Spiritu 
sancto est gloria et imperium etc., and so hom. 3, 4,5, 7. Eus. de Res. 
4ib. 1 gloriam referamus I. C. per quem est Deo Patri cum Spiritu 
sancto gloria et honor, imperium, maiestas etc., and so de incorp. lib. 2, 
3, 4, 6, 7, 8 and 4d. 1 ei... qui creavit . .. per unum, per quem et 
omnia constituit, sit gloria, honor, imperium, maiestas, cum Sp. s. etc. 
id. ap. Bas. Spir. ch. 29 § 72 Tov trav mpodyriv . . . Qcdv Pwraywyov dud 
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rod Swrijpos jpav “I. X. ov dy. Iv. wadécavres. (Cf. loc. class. [E] 
and [C}.) 


(3) Ath. de Jncarn. Verbi 57 °I. X. 80 ob wai pe? of aité 76 I. ov 
aité TO Yio év ay. Iv. tiph Kai kpdros cai d0fa xrX. 


(4) Ath. ad Serap. ep. 4. 23 X. "I. 80 of Kai pe ob 76 II. Gua 7G ay. 
Ilv. 9 d0fa xrA. Greg. Naz. or. g ‘I. X. 80 ob Kai ped’ of % Sofa TI... . 
ow to dyiw...Tlv. Bas. in ps. 132 (133) vol. 1. 377 8¢ ob Kat pf ob 
76 I]. xai r@ ay. Iv. 86a xai peyadorpéreia xtX. Serm. de contub. vol. 1. 
686 80 of Kai pel of d6fa... 7... I. civ ay. xai rapaxAyrw Iv. «rd. 
Chrys. iz Jo. hom. 1 &¢ ob wai pel ob 76 II.  S0fa dpa 7S Tavayiw Uv. 
xrX., and so 33 times in the homilies zz Jo., but usually with dy‘ instead 
of ravayiw (in hom. 45 (44) ov 7O tpookuvyTs Kai ravayiw Kai word 
avrod Ilv.), in the hom. in Matt. 3;. Cyr. glaph. in Gen. 1 80 ob wai 
pel ob 7 II. % dda oiv ay. Ivevdp. xrA.. and so, sometimes +76 xparos, 
in 14 out of the 16 doxologies in ador. and glaph., and so passim, and 
indeed regularly. I have not found it in Theod., or Bas. Sel., or Max. 
Conf., or Jo. Dam. (This is a variant of H in its different variations 
with the addition of 8 of.) 


(5) Greg. Naz. or. 44 "I. X. @ waoa d0fa... oiv dy. Iv. cis d6fav 
@eod [arpés. “Apyy (so far as I know this is unique). 


I. to the Trinity without mention of the Persons Greg. Naz. or. 26 
(in ref. to Tpas dyia . . . els @eds) . . . & waa ddga rr. SO OF. 34 aitG FH 
ddfa «rd. Greg. Nyss. c. Eun. lib. 1 ri dyiav Tpdda.. . i mpérea 7 
doga. Nil. tract. ad Eul. ris xpooxevyrijs cai dpoovoiov Tprddos, 7 dda 
atk. Cyr. glaph. in Exod. lib. 3 Ged 82 jpav 86a. 


J. to the Father and the Son and the Holy Spirit [v. /oc. class. (G)] 
Bas. spir. ch. 27 § 68 ravrov éort mpds Sidvoray eireiv “ ddga Tarpi wai Yi. 
kal ay. IIv., xai d6£a arpi xai Yi. civ 7O dy. Iv.” Greg. Nyss. de res. 
or. 3 ddav dvaréurovres 7@ II. wai tG Yi wai tO dy. Tv. xrd. Chrys. 
de ang. porta Ben. 3. 32 A aite mpérea waca Sofa, Ty?) Kal Kpatos, 76 II, 
kai T@ Yig, xai tO dy. Iv. «rd. Bas. Sel. or. 10 d0fav dvaréurwpev TO 
II. xai rG Yi wai 7G ay. Iv. xrA. Jo. Dam. de octo sp. neguit. airé 
mpére taca dda, TYa Kal TpoorKivyors Kai TO dvdpxy II. Kai tO ravayin 
kai dyaI6 Kai {woro airod Iv. “it. Chrys. p. 354 Brightman Adgéa 
Tlarpi cai Yi xai dyiw Ivevpart, xai viv wai dei Kai cis Tovs aidvas Tév 
alovwv. dyuyv (this is the regular Eastern Lit. form). 

It is also found in the common liturgical expansion of the Lord’s 
Prayer, e.g. /it. Jac. Brightman p. 60" “ dri cot éorw 7 Bacwrcia Kai 7 
divapis kai % dda” 
kai dei xrX. 

VOL. XXXIII. L 


7 a ‘ = cn . acer , a 
tov Ilatpos xai tov Yiov xai tov dyiov [vevpatos viv 
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so, but without xai act. Jo. 96 d6fa vo, rarep’ Sdga cor, A\dye" Sofa cor, 
mvedpa aywov: Cf. 94 (11) ddga oor, rarep . . . dd€a cor, Aoye’ Sdéa cou, 
xapts. "Apyv. 86a vo, 7d rvedpa’ d6€a vor, dye’ d6fa vov rH Sdén. 

so in Grace for meat Chrys. in Matt. hom. 55 (56). 6 Ben. 7. 563¢ 
Aw Aé€yovar “ 5dga wor, Kipre, 8d£a wor, dyre, 86fa wor, BacrArcd, rt Ewxas 
jpiv Bpwpara eis ebhpoovivyy.” 


J. and I. Greg. Naz. or. 19 ri piav Tarps wai Yiod Kai dyiov 
IIvevparos cai Oewpodvres wai dvupodvres tiv Tis Oedryros Séfav .. . Sr 
air@ (i.e. @ed) 4 Sdfa. or. th. 5 mpookvveiv warépa, Kai vidv, kal mv. dy., 

‘ , 6. , , ‘ § ’ . & ,; «A A Pag > , 
tiv piav Oedrynra te Kai Siva" Ste aitG waca Séfa xtrX. or. 45 & Iarep, 

‘ , ‘ a \@¢ « @ ‘ , a , 
kai Adye, xai IIvetpa 7d dyvov’ Ste coi mpérea waca doga xrh. 


There is a curious doxology in act. Thom. 132 Xoi d0fa 4% rav 
omhdayxvev a&ydry (? the Father v. orAdyxvov) coi d6éa 1d rod Xpuorod 
évoua’ coi dofa h év Xprrrs Sivayus pvpévy (? Holy Spirit). These words 
are said while the holy oil is being poured on them, they are then 
baptized in the name of the Holy Trinity. If rightly interpreted, this 
must be classed under J. 


The word ddéa alone sometimes = doxology Theod. Stud. de Prae- 
sanctificatis M. 99. 1688C rév rporapiwy WaddAopévwv peta thy d0gav. 
lit. Chrys. (according to present use of Greek Orth. Ch.) Brightman 
P-. 353° tpis Adéa. xai viv. 


xv. The Gloria in excelsis dub. Ath. de virg. 20 vol. 2 p. 93 M. 28. 
2°6D diuddhavpa 82... Adga ev tioros Ded, Kai eri yijs cipyry, ev 
G/Opiros ebdoxia tA. 6.4. 7. 47... mpoorxwvoipev oe dia Tod peyddov 
dpxvepéws . . . dua tiv peydAny cov ddfav . . . Oct rdrep wavroxpdrop. 


Another version is found at the end of the psalms and canticles 
contained in the Cod. Alex. (end of fifth century, vol. 3, p. 569 Brit. 
Mus. facsimile) v. Julian Dict. Hymn. p. 459. mart. Matthaei 25 Acfa 
cor, 6 dedofacrpévos ev oipavG xai éxi yis. Cf. act. Jo. 77 (under dofalw). 
acoluthia triplicis festi ap. M. 29 p. ccclxvii D edyapurroipéy oor, bi 
Thy peydAny cov ddgav . . . Oct Idrep ravroxparop . . . od f pdvos Kupros 
"Inoois Xpucoris cis Sdgav Bcod Marpds. It is not used in the Eastern 
liturgies, but is found in the morning office (ép@pos) v. Horologion p. 71. 
Cf. also in the Service for Christmas Day, first hour of the night Little- 
dale’s Offices of the Holy Eastern Church p. 63 Adfa ev ipioros OG, év 
ByOr<tu dxotw... 7G ext yijs eipyvny eidoxjcavts yevéoOa from hymn 
ascribed to Ioannes Monachus. 


xvi. Zhe Sanctus (Is. 6. 3) test. Isaac (a semi-Jewish semi-Christian 
book) 16¥° and 17 (James 7. and S. 2. 2 p. 148-9) [from Arabic] ‘Holy, 
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Holy, Holy is the Lord of Sabaoth, the Heaven and the Earth are 
filled with Thy hallowed glory, cf. 4#. Marc. inf. Serap. sacr. 13 (1), 
10-11 pe dy d€ue al tov ipérepov dyacpov Acydvrwv" “"“Ayios, dyvos, 
adywos kipvos LaBawb, rrAypys” 5 otpavos Kai “ } yh THs S6Eys cov”. wAxjpys 
éotiv 6 ovpavds, rAnpys éotiv Kal 4 yi Tis peyadomperois cov Sdfys, Ki'pre 
tov Svvdpewv (2 Pet. 1.17: Ps. 83. 2 [84.1]). “it. Marc. Brightman 
p. 13' ra wepadip . . . Aéyovra rH peyadomperci cov ddén “"Aywos dyvos dos 
Kipws SaBaw6 rAnpys” 6 oipavis xai “% yi tis” dyias “ cov ddgys”. 


xvii. g/ory, of holy things or persons such as : 
(a) the Temple 
and Holy City 
Opévov S0éns, cf. 5. test. xit Patr. Dan. 5. 12 rijs véas ‘Iepovoadyp (here 
according to Charles of the earthly Jerusalem as glorified by the 
Presence of God) . . . #rus éore 5dfa Oeod aidvios. 


ps. Sol. 2. 20 xatréorace tO KadXos aitas amd 


(b) the Law Cram. cat. in 2 Cor. schol. p. 456" ri rod vopov do€ar. 


(c) the Church, or any part of it Ign. Zp. introd. ri tpowprpéevy 
(éxxAnoia) . . . eis ddfav rapdpovov. 


(d) the Christian Faith Bas. spir. 67 1H miore tiv dofav drodidovat 
(the ref. is to the Doxology to the Trinity). 


(e) the Apostolic Order act. Phil. 30 (1) a... cvvapiOpnOe ev rH 


8 , « col > -~ > ~ 
¥7) vUpwv €v TOLS OVPAVOLs. 


(f) the ministry of widows ¢. a. 3. 12 dmpéreavéuroujoe tH d0éy Tod 
xptod. 


(g) the column of light, wherein are the souls of the dead who are 
being purified (Manichaean) Hegem. act. Arch. 8 (26) é&v tO orvidw tis 
doy. 

(h) the Saints and Martyrs, Herm. /as?. vis. 3. 2. 1 éxeivor (those who 
have suffered for the Name) éx deétiv xaGnvrar cai éxovew ddgav twa. 
mand. 4. 4. 2 (of celibates) peydAnv dofav wepuToteirar mpos Tov Kiprov. 
Sim. 5. 3. 3- Meth. res. 1. 56 iva ry ddfav rap aire xrijowvta peilova, 
ba woddGv aitois HAcye rovuv. ep. Vi. e¢ Lugd. ap. Eus. h. é. 5. 2. 2. 
act. Barn. 3. So in plur. ef. Vi. et Lugd. ap. Eus. h.e. 5. 1. 23 vo 
rdacxwv Xproros peyddras éreréArer dogas (glorious things, marvels). 


(i) man, esp. the good man Bas. spir. 55 d0fy .. . kai typ eorepda wrat 

6 kowds avOpwros (Ps. 8. 6 [5]): et inf. peydAn 4 dda rod Stxaiov (Ps. 20 

[21]. 6 [5]). hom. in ps. 7. 3. 100C Tov... dyiwv 4 dédéu early ev Trois 

ovpavois. Chrys. in Jo. hom. 3 (2). 6 Ben. 8.25 d6fa . . . dvtws 7d ravrys 
L 2 
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imepopay ... GAA mpds Td TG OeG Soxoitv dwavta ... woeiv. hom. 77 
(76). 5 sub fin. défav rapa Oecd, cai Tysnv rapa dvOpwros oioe. hom. 88 
(87) fin. 


(j) the virtues Meth. symp. 8. 4 dd¢av rijs dyveias. Serap. sacr. 10. 1 
els S0€av Kai alvov rijs dAnOeias. 


xviii. a glory, wonder, almost = miracle, act. Io. frag. ch. 7 ap. T. and 
S. 5. 1 érépav ... ipiv ddgav épd (of his finding Christ’s body to be 
sometimes immaterial). 


xix. @ visible glory or light, like a halo apoc. Mos. (test. Adam) 18 
mpooexe TO utd, Kai der Sdgav peydAnv wepi adrod, et paul. inf. Or. in 
Lo. 32. 26 (17) ris Mwiioéws . . . Sdéns (Ex. 34. 29) ef seg. anon. ap. 
Cram. cat. in 2 Cor. 3. 8 p. 366”  wadad aicOyri Exxe Sdgav, Thy Tot 
mporwrov Mucéws, 7 58 véa vonryy. 


xx. the Cross Chrys. in Jo. hom. 77 (76) 4 Ben. 8. 455 tov oravpov 
ddgav éxdAe. Ammon. ap. Corder. cat. in Jo. 12. 28 p. 314 ddfav... 


cade Tov oTavpor. 


xxi. the consecrated Elements auct. inc. de Pers. capt, M. 86° 3241 D ob 
ppirroper . . . rovavrys ddgys év tais xepoiv éparrdpevor ; 


xxii. the t//umination from the Divine glory received by those who are 
being sanctified. Or. ¢. Ce/s. 5. 60 (in ref. to 2 Cor. 3. 18) peradapBaver 
Tis Ka\ovpévys Oeias ddgys cis rv éavrod ddgav, et paul. inf. 


Or to whom Divine truth is communicated Or. 7m Jo. 32. 27 (17) ra 
epi Geod axpiBas ywwoxdpeva . . . ddfa dv A€éyouro elvar Geod dPOeioa (on 
Jo. 13. 31 seq.). 


xxiii (a) glory, majesty, honour as belonging to, or ascribed to, men, 
kings, &c. (cl.), often in a depreciatory sense, e.g. in the passages from 
Meth. symp. and Greg. Naz. &c. below. “st. xit Patr. Jos. 17. 8 riw 
xoopixyv pov ddgav (of Joseph). Clem. Rom. 3 aoa d0fa xai rharvepos 
€560y ipiv. Clem. Rom. 32 ra Acura oxirrpa airod obx év puxpa dofy 
imdpxovow. 61. tiv trd aod airois dedopévny Sdgav cai tiwyv. Herm. 
past. sim. 8. 7. 6 i fon... rept mpwreiwy 7 repi Sdéns twos ob« Eorw (cf. 
4). Tat. adv. gr. 12 dvadopai twés cio Sdéns év airG (the body, cf. 1 Cor. 
15. 40). Clem. Aypot. 6 ap Eus. 4. ¢. 2. 1. 3 pi ervbdexdLeo Oar Sdgms. Or. 
de volo 19. 2 (ref. to Jo. 5. 44) xdons rijs rapa dvOpumoas d6Ens. in Jo. 
32. 26 (17) Kal & dpiLovra: (sc. of “EAAnves) elvar ddfav tov dard tov 
moddGv éxawov. frag. in Lam. Ter. Berl. vol. 3. p. 279" d0fav tiv rap 
dvOpurrors Onpwpevos. in Luc. 14. 12 fr. 68 Berl. ed. p. 267 6... mpos 
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ddgav dAnOn diaxovav tO Adyw Kevodogias aryHAAaxta. Heracl. ap. Or. 
in fo. lib. 13. 10 tiv Kar’ airy (the life of the world) dégav. Meth. 
symp. 8. 2 mhovrovs kai ddgas kal yévn Kai ydpous. de cre. 1. 3” Apa ye 
aopias xai ddfys kai... mdons dpérns dpxjv... Hyp tov Oedv; Ath. 
apol. c. Ar. (ep. Sard. conc.) 40 mavra.. . éxi 86& Kai ovotdce Tov 
ovoxevacbevrwv im’ airav yéyovev (glorification). Greg. Naz. or. 15 (22). 
5 pia... d0fa, 7d SdEys axdons irepideiv éxi rydAixovTos. Bas. spir. 46 
(inf.). Bas. hom. de Mamante 23 (26). 2 jin. ddéav riv déravOoicav. ep. 
277 (42). ¢.@. %. 13. I mpooGeins (addressing God) airé (the Bp) degav. 
¢.@. 5. 5. 3 éxeivos (Jesus Christ) . . . dwerdgato . . . rpupp, d0én, tAOUTw. 
Chrys. in Matt. hom. 20(21). 2 Ben. 7. 261 D 6 rijs 86s Epws. Chrys. in 
Lo. hom. 30 (29) init. hom, 3 (2). 5 Ben. 8. 24a, a/. Cyr. in Jo. 1. 15 
p- 98 E (where Cyr. takes the precedence to be in glory and honour: con- 
trast de Incarn. Unig. p. 711) éBaddLev “ dricw” Bpaxd 76 peiLov Exovros Ere 
kata Tiysyv Kal Sdgar tiv év avOpurros éxeivov. Gregent. Hom. leg. 48 
“Sofa dvdpos” (1 Cor. 11. 7) xpnpariLovaa, éroApnoev Gpa ri ddfav aris 
kata THS ddEns TOD Deod. 


(b) splendour, pomp (Mt. 4. 8 xrir.) test. xii Patr. Jos. 12. 1 xarpe 
Mepis év Aapryvy ... pera ddfys wordARs. act. Pet. et Paul. 87 to... 
tov... [lérpov capa eis tov Batixdavoy torov ... pera dons Kai tuvwv 


dvexAnOn. 


(c) pride, distinction test. Abraham rec. A 7 xipé pov, ph apys THv 
défav pov dx’ éuod (2 prayer of Isaac ref. to his father and mother) 
Herm. fast. vis. 3 3. 1 Wa.. . radra dxovoavres ywodoKwow Tov Kipiov ev 
rodAq d0éy (with great exultation, Lat. in multa gloria et laetitia, and 
see also the words following). Bas. im Js. 10. 12 d0€av twa éavrov trois 
bpOadpois wepiriOéacw (confer a certain lustre on). ¢.a. 7. 24. 3 Sdfa... 
matépwv SovoTns Taidwv. 


(d) glorying act. Ner. et Ach. 9 «i... raga i S6fa cov év tS Kupin 
jpav “Il. X. imdpxee eornprypévyn kal oi é dvOpwrivov, add’ éx Oeiov 
dguparos éyxavydoa (cf. Jer. 9. 24: 1 Cor. 1. 31). 


(e) glory, majesty attributed by heathen to their gods act. Thom. (B) 
20 Tov ideiv rHv icxiv abrav (the idols) xai 7a rap’ jay ToApypas zpos 
Thy ony xparaav ddgav (their sovereign majesty as tt seems to you) deyopeva, 
used ironically vid. iv, v, vi sup. 


(f) glory, majesty, splendour of natural things Bas. spir. 46 éorw.. . 
ddga 7) pév tes Hvorxy, ds ddga HAiov 7d as, 7 SE Tis Ewhev H ex rpo- 
aipérews Kexpipevws Tois afiows tporayopery, Cf. 55. 
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(g) honour, dignity of a king or person of rank, and so with oy 
‘your Honour’ (as in English in speaking to a magistrate) act. Thom. 
(B) 1o (a heathen in speaking to Jesus) yxaipe, dvep reriyuypeve’ cirep 
dpertov éore tH of S6fy, THAHTOV Hyiv Ba. Vit. Bar. et Loas. 138 
(speaking to a king) 1d tiwepéxov aidovpevos tips os ddfys. 142 (of 
a man of noble birth) ravryy zpoxpivas (as a wife) rijs atrod ddgys Kai 
ebyeveias. 


xxiv. glory, the final reward of the just in Heaven in semi-Jewish 
books. 

Ps. Sol. 2. 35 (the pious Pharisee is speaking) airis BaotXeis éri rev 
ovpavav .. . dnorav eve eis ddfav Kal xowpilwv irepydavors cis dmwevav 
aiwviov év druypia. 

in Christian writers [2 Cor. 4. 17: 1 Pet. 1. 11 (pl.)] Clem. Rom. 5 
otrw paprupyoas éropevOy cis Tov dpetAdpevov Témov Tis SdEys. 45 of... 
iropévovres év weraOnoa Sdgav Kai tiujv éxAnpovounoav. Herm. past. 
vis. 1. 3. 4 Wa adrodg aitois Ti érayyeXav Hv éxnyyeiAato peta ToAAIs 
dons wai xapas, al. Or. in Ler. hom. 16 fin. Wy’ «is d0fav ri &v X. 
dvacrapev. Or. in Luc. 9. 28 seg. fr. 22 Berl. ed. p. 243” Grav... 
dvacraow ot dixaor év d6€y év TH Sevtépa Xprotod wapovoia. Meth. de ves. 
I. 44. 2 Exacrov 7 cis Timi . . . dvaorioa Kai ddgav, 7 cis dtysiav (Rom. 
g. 21). Marc. frag. 107 (96) év rH pera riv dvdotacw Tis capKds devrépa 
ddgy (the first glory is that conferred on man by the Incarnation). 
Bas. spir. 26 fin. év rq THs S6fys dromAnpwoa. hom. in illud Lucae (de 
avar.) 3 p. 46 ddga aiwvos. act. Phil. 144 (38) é&v dyyedixy ddgy, and 
variants (Bonnet p. 87°) dvaravodv pe év rH d6éy Tis paxapioryntds cov. 
C.@. 2. 25.7: 2. 47- 3 aiwviov Cwis wai ddéys. Chr. in Jo. hom. 78 (77) 
fin. tiv péddovoav dofav Kai wappyciay. act. Petr. et Andr. 5 tyoas 
xahiv Cuny Kai Epyn eis tHv ddfav airod (sc. Oeot). act. Barn. 26 érrrilw 
mporevéyxat Todos eis ri Sdfav Tot Geod. vit. Bar. et Joas. p. 291 iva 
«THY hpav ovciay TH otpaviw tiywnon b6f. Cram. cat. in 2 Cor. 5. 3 
p. 380" % pév yap dvdoracts Kown travrwv, 7 5é d6fa odx éorw ion, et inf.” 


xxv. wvain-glory, boastfulness (a frequent use among the Cynics v. 
Dio Chrys. 4 p. 164R) Tat. adv. gr. 26 gdrowpevor. . . da SdEys, and 
perhaps 33 Anpaiver. . . dua SdEys todAARs tOv wap ipiv Cav ra éxeryded- 
para, and 11 (/oc. corruptus). Bas. in ps. 7. 3 p. 100D 6... éxi tad 
xoiK@ wAovrw dSofaldpevos . . . ddfav éavtG Exar. Chrys. in Rom. 10. 13 
Ben. 9. 629 wéppw . . . iw Sd€ns, Kai tigov . . . EAevOepos. in Cor. hom. 
35 Ben. 10. 328 A oby écipa pds Sdgav, 7d xaXerov Onpiov, cf. 326 D. 

with xevy Theod. 4. ¢. 1. 2. 7 giAoriypia 8% cal xevg d6fy dedovAwpévors 
Cram. cat. in 2 Cor. 6. 7 p. 390". 
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SELECTED NOTES OF DR HORT ON /JRENAEUS 
BOOK III 


Dr Hort lectured on Irenaeus Bk III in 1874, and perhaps again 
at a later period. Among the documents placed at the disposal of the 
editors of ovum Testamentum S. Irenaei was an interleaved copy of 
the Latin text of this book, into which he had entered brief notes for 
use in the lecture room. For the most part they are mere jottings to 
be expanded in lecturing, when they were probably accompanied by 
a running translation of the Latin. They seldom repeat what is to be 
found in earlier commentators where these do not call for correction. 

The volume has come, through the passing away of Dr Sanday and 
Prof. Turner, into the hands of Prof. Souter of Aberdeen, who has 
allowed me to have the use of it and strongly encourages the publication 
of the selection of notes which I had made from it for my own satisfac- 
tion. The student of the Latin version of Irenaeus has so little to help 
him over its peculiar difficulties, in spite of the great work done by the 
early editors, that he will, I feel confident, be grateful for the fresh 
insight afforded again and again by these sparse comments, uninviting 
as they must appear at a first glance. 

In editing the notes I have here and there added a word or two to 
make the sense clearer, or inserted a supplement from the margins of 
Dr Hort’s copy of Harvey’s edition, which Prof. Souter has also lent me. 
And I have checked the citation of variants in Cod. Claromontanus with 
the help of the collation which was made by Mr H. N. Bate in 1894 for 
the WV.7. S. Zren. and is now in the Bodleian Library. Moreover, I have 
ventured to add, within square brackets, a few notes to call attention to 
some documents of more recent discovery, especially the Armenian 
version of the Demonstration of the Apostolic Preaching, a translation 
of which was published by the S.P.C.K. in 1920, 

As in earlier articles on Irenaeus, I have given throughout references 
to the chapter-divisions and the pages of Harvey’s edition, which to our 
discredit still holds the field in England and elsewhere. 


III i 1 (Harv. vol. II, p. 2): qui quidem et omnes ...] ‘ Qui’ begins 
a fresh sentence, referring to the Evangelists. The four together made 
up the Gospel, while each singly faithfully represented it. 

2 (p. 3): ypadiy ...eiay.] A written Gospel, a writing of Gospel 
character. Peter and Paul are perhaps put in with reference to what 
follows. It represents the Roman tradition of this time: cf. Dionys. 
or. ap Eus. ii 25, 8. 

(p. 4): €od0v] not mere death, but close of their course (see Le. ix 31 
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aAnpodv) : interesting here as the word used in 2 Pet.i 15: St Paul has 
reevaorat (reré\exa) 2 Tim. iv 7. Zxcessus (vitae or ¢ vita) similarly used 
by Cicero. Contradiction to other statements cannot be helped. 


ii 1 (p. 7): digne] ironically. Punctuate the sentence thus: ‘ Et hanc 
sapientiam unusquisque eorum dicit quam a semetipso adinvenit fictio- 
nem, videlicet ut digne secundum eos sit veritas aliquando quidem in 
Valentino, aliquando autem in Marcione, aliquando in Cerintho: postea 
deinde in Basilide fuit, aut’ etc. 

2 (p. 8): conversionem veritatis] éruorpodiy tis dAnOeias, regard, 
veneration for the truth. So Clem. Strom. vii 39, p. 854 Ti érwtpo- 
diy ris Stxavootvyns. A usage in Greek philosophy. 


iii r: habemus adnumerare] ‘habemus’ here stands for éxouev, ‘are 
able’; not the Latin use ‘ have got to’. 

(p. 9): magisterii] teaching, instruction, see esp. v 1 (p. 19): as often 
in Cyprian. 

colligunt] See IV xl 2 (p. 236), reading of Cl. [cf. Arm.]. 

potentiorem] Cl. (pontiorem) probably meant the same reading: 
almost certainly = ixavwrépay, as in iii 4 (p. 15), meaning ‘important’, 
‘full’, ‘thorough’, ‘eminent’: cf. Ps.-Cyp. de /aude martyrii 1, ‘etsi 
potentia rei (martyrdom) oneratur facultas ingenii’ (sc. to write worthily 
of it). 

principalitas] may be either in its original sense ‘ priority’ (as Tert. 
Praes¢. 31 ‘principalitatem veritatis et posteritatem mendacitatis’: and 
so ‘principales literae’, initial letters, Ps.-Cyp. de montibus, S. et S. 4); 
or ‘pre-eminence’. The former more likely from context: cf. iv 1 
(p. 15f.). It probably represents dpyawryra (Stieren): cf. Clem. 
Rom. 47, referring to the Corinthians as receiving their letter from 
Paul, riv BeBacordrny xai dpxaiav Kopwbiwy éxxAnoiav. Cf. ‘a principali 
successione’ IV xl 2 (p. 236). Stieren refers to V xiv 1, 2 (p. 361 f.), 
xxi x (p. 381) for clear cases of ‘ principalis’. 

2 (p. 10): &vavAos] a good classical word (Plato onwards), obscure in 
derivation, used of things recent or fresh, as a sound or a memory. 

ovpBiBalovoa| ‘knitting them together’. The common sense: see 
Lt. on Col. ii 2. 

4 (p. 12): mapépewe| ‘survived’. D. Chrys. de regno iii p. 56 ef péd- 
Aovow tyaivew Kai rapapévew cis yipas: also Herod. i 30. Used of wine 
that keeps well. 

éxi rodv| over a long space or time. 


iv 1 (p. 16): transfiguratores] cf. I xi 1 (p. 169) é 88 rav xpopytixay 


éoa petapoppalovow. 
(p. 17): To ‘congregatio’ (? evvaywyy) and ‘doctrina’ we must carry 
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on ‘eorum’: ‘apud eos’ (apa rovrois), i.e. the apostles. ‘This sense is 
certainly required by what follows. 


v 1 (p. 18): ostensionem eorum] the proof afforded by those. 

ostendentes| probably goes with ‘revertamur’, but possibly with 
‘conscripserunt’, and it governs ‘sententiam’. But ‘sententiis’ would 
read more naturally. ‘ 


vi 2 (p. 23): idola daemoniorum] ¢idwAa dapoviwy is not known in 
MSS, but is in Just. 4f. i 41, where see Otto’s note. Irenaeus has it 
again in xii 7 (p. 60). 

blasphemant] must be (as Sabatier says) a corruption of ‘ plasmant’ 
(xAdocovres). 

et ego testis, dicit Dominus] seems, as Massuet says, to come from 
Isa. xliii 10 cited above: even there the three words xai éy® paprvs are 
not in the Heb. 

Vos invocabitis] represents xai Boare, and doubtless comes from 
assimilation. 

(p- 24): hodie] for év xvpi: probably from v. 36: see below. 

hodie 2°] Here too év zvpi is omitted and other changes made, 
apparently without MS authority. 

3: Et ego] like Elijah. 

vii 1 (p. 25): subdistinguens]? trodiacreiAas and below irodiacroAqv. 

viii 1 (p. 28): adjunctive] possibly ér:erixds, ‘ adjectivally’: the diffi- 
culty lies in the adjectival character of both renderings. But Irenaeus’s 
point is just this, that Mammon is no more than a descriptive adjective. 
All would be right if we might insert ‘et’ before ‘ Hebraicam’. 

utraque quae significantur] duddrepa ra onpawvdpeva, ‘ both senses’. 


ix 1 (p. 30): praecipue] ror (? car’ éoxiv) Ocdv Kai Kiprov. 

varium | ? ‘ vanum’: Eph. iv 17 év paraidrytt tod vods aitav (rendered 
‘sensus’ in some O.L. authorities). [Cf. IV viii (p. 154) ‘ varie’ MSS, 
but Arm. = ‘ vane’.] 

2 (p. 31): id est, ex David Virgine] Impossible to make sense of text : 
meaning clear by Just. Dia/. 68, p. 293 D, Tert. Marc. iii 23. Probably 
‘ex semine David’. 

[The Arm. version of Iren. Demonst. has since thrown light on the 
passage: see c. 36 (p. 103 of translation): ‘the peculiar uniqueness of 
Him, who was the fruit of the virgin body that was of David’, and note 
there.] 

Balaam] must be a correction. Cl. has ‘ Esaias’, which is probably 
right. Just. Ap. 32, p. 74 C, has a different confusion: Kai "Hoaias 8% 
GAXos rpopyrys (than Moses) ra aira 8’ dAAwY pjoewv tpodyredwv ovTws 
elrev* ‘Avateddi dotpov éf “laxwB, xai dvOos dvaBynoerat dd tips pilys leooai, 
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&c., the second clause only being from Isaiah. But Irenaeus must be 
chiefly following Just. Dia/, 106, p. 334. A Mwvojjs rapedpAwoer ovtws elriv’ 
’Avaredci dotpov ef “laxwB xai iyyovpevos e€ "IopayA: apparently the only 
other authority for iyovpevos, LXX (Gk. and Lat.) having dv@pwros. 
Nor is #yovpevos anywhere in Isaiah. ‘The probable source is 1 Kings 
ix 5: dvip tyovpevos év “IopayA, not repeated elsewhere in Kings or 
Chron. (cf. Mic. v 2). 

[It is interesting now to find that Irenaeus in Dem. 58 has: ‘ And 
again Moses says: Zhere shall rise a star out of Jacob; and a leader 
shall be raised up out of Israel’. 


x (p 32): in domum Jacob] Just. Af. 32, p. 74 D, referring to this 
passage ["AvareAct dorpov é& “laxwf]}, has da yap rapbévov rijs ard rod 
orépparos ‘laxwf. 

[Considerable portions of the original Greek of cc. ix, x were pub- 
lished in 1903 by Grenfell and Hunt: see their revised text in Oxyrh. 
Pap. IV, p. 264f. They are too mutilated to be helpful at the points 
above dealt with, but are of importance in regard to the text of Matt. iii 
16f.: see V.Z. S. Jren. (Turner’s note) p. 232.] 


xi r (p. 33 f.): et venit ut sacrificaret] No N.T. authority for this 
addition. Possibly a duplicate Latin rendering (reading evenit = éAaxev) 
for what precedes: @vyuaca is ‘ sacrificare’ in d. In that case this is 
probably what the translator wrote, and the other rendering, common 
in Latin authorities, may be due to scribes. 

qui praeest] seems best joined to the quotation. Perhaps ds zpoiora- 
tat. Delete comma after ‘ persona’. 

salutarem] ‘salutaris’ used in O.L. as well as ‘salutare’: cf. Rénsch, 
It. u. V. 100. 

3 (p. 36): falsarii] means only forgers or falsifiers, which makes no 
clear sense here: yet ‘falsi’ does not seem likely. On the whole 
‘falsarii Gnostici’ is probably a clumsy rendering of Wevdoyvworixoi, 
which is used by Hipp. Maer. v 28. 

de dispositione] and below (p. 37): 6 é« rijs oixovopias Inaovs. Cf. 
Litr (p. 52), 19 (p. 83), 20 (p. 85), viii 14 (p. 150), III xi 8 (p. 42). 
Stieren has a long note (p. 110) on the second of these passages, but 
cannot be quite right: there are evidently three sources of our Lord’s 
nature, Achamoth, the Demiurge, and the oixovoyéa: but none of the 
passages shew in what sense oixovoyiéa is used. It probably is equiva- 
lent to Nature, and may be illustrated by the doctrine of Basilides 
(Hipp. vii 24, p. 237) about the lower world being governed not by 
either of the two archons but by the original plan of Him who fore- 
ordained all things. 


5 (p. 38): imposuerunt] with ¢ only. Not rarely used of conducting 
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persons to a place or post in order to sfation them there: and this 
seems implied in ‘adstare’: cf. 1 Sam. i 24. 

nullam] Grabe right in putting ‘ novam’ (or ? ‘ novellam’) for ‘nullam’; 
but no reason to exclude ‘testamentum’. The error is evidently in the 
translation, and arises from the consecutive genitives: xawiv éAevOepias 
oixovopiay da Kawys THs Tapovaias TOD viod ad’Tod dafyxyns: or the error 
may be in the scribes, who wrote ‘adventum’ for ‘adventus’. See 
also xii 17 (p. 70 f.). 

6 (p. 39): in fine autem, &c.] Earliest certain trace of close of St Mark 
(?? Just. Ap. i 45). 

7 (p. 42): Hic enim operabatur] the word évyjpye. see Grabe’s note 
ad loc. 

emissum ] ‘that He was sent forth as Lord and Artificer of’. 

8: transfiguratum| that He was manifested by being transfigured 
into the shape of a man. 

9 (p. 43): Bonum enim] Apparently something lost, though there 1s 
a connexion. The prophets are the wine made naturally and drunk 
first at Cana [note the repetition of ‘ primo’]: the Apostles the miracu- 
lous wine which succeeded. But Irenaeus goes off at once to the rela- 
tion of Christ to the Creation. 

compendialiter] cf. xvii 7 (p. 88) ‘compendii poculo’. in xi 11 
(p. 49) ovvropov is ‘compendiosam ’. 

subjacente] izoxemeévov, as in broxetpévy DAn. 

10 (p. 45): principia Evangelii] the beginnings of the Gospel accord- 
ing to the different Evangelists. 

secundum Matthaeum] Distinct use of xara Mar6., &c. 

(p. 46): id quod est secundum Marcum] A unique and singular 
statement. 

11 (p. 46f.): neque autem plura] Dr Gregory has copied from 
Mr Huth’s MS of the Gospels, under the table of cc. to Mt: “Ioréov ore 
résoapa cio Ta ebayyéAa Kai ovTe TAciova ovTe éAaTTOVa’ éreirep Téooapa 
KaSoAxa mrvevpata ... Td 58 Gpoov détw tiv éxupoirnow Tod ayiov mre- 
patos éupavicer. 

[The MS would seem to be Gregory’s Evv. 685 (London, Huth 354), 
c. xiii, which belonged to the notorious Libri, and was examined by 
Gregory in 1883. The intervening words, not here reproduced, are 
a compressed paraphrase of the Greek already printed. Into his copy 
of Harvey’s text Dr Hort has entered a collation of a similar but much 
fuller passage from Evv. 238 which begins: Odre wiciova tov dpiOpov 
ovre éAdrrova évdéyerar elvar ra ebayyéAua. ‘Exel yap récoapa xipata... 
(This so far corresponds exactly with the Latin.) His reference is 
‘238 (Mosq. = Matthaei’s e) ap. Matth. Mc. 21 (multa libera)’.] 

(p. 47): tércapa xabodixa zvevpara] the universality expressed in 
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Ezekiel’s four rvevpara corresponds to that of the Gospels: ‘ principalis’ 
here equals xa@oAcxds, i.e. primary (cf. p. 50 xaoAuxai). The réocapa 
mvevpara come from the Vat. (and other) text of Ezek. xxxvii 9 "Ex trav 
Tecodpwv mvevpdtwv édOé, where A and others have dvépwy, as in 
1 Chron. ix 24. 

mvevipa fwis] Ezek. i 20 f., xxxvii 5. Probably the four {Ga are con- 
ceived of as four zvevpara subordinate to the one zvedyza mentioned in 
both chapters of Ezekiel ; and similarly the four or’Ao as subordinate 
to the one orvdos. 

adOapoiav, dvawrvpoivras} because the zvedpa causes the resurrection 
of the dead. 

6 xa. éxi r. xep.| The phrase in several places of O.T., e.g. Psalm 
quoted immediately. But the idea here comes from Ezek. i 26; x tr. 

7d pév mparov fGov] For the short account in Ezek. i ro Irenaeus 
substitutes the rather longer account in Apoc. founded on it. 

76 éumpaxrov | ‘activity’: here and below ‘ efficabile’, a peculiar word. 

(p. 48): éyxabélerar] referring to 6 xa. é. r. xep. 

persona ejus] 7d zpécwmov airod (sc. of the Gospel): cf. below (p. 51) 
mpoowma, with reference to to the four Z@a. 

sacrificante] for @vpsévros confirms the former passage [see n. on xi 1]. 

(p. 49): humiliter sentiens]? razewddpuv. 

mapatpéxoveay | rapid, as contrasted with dwelling on a matter. 

actum] here ‘actus’ where Gk. has rags ; but above we have ‘ ordi- 
natio’ (p. 48). If we had only this passage, we might prefer ‘actus’ 
[i.e. as representing the proposed emendation zpagw]: but the other 
passage favours raéis. 

(p. 50): recapitulat] probably the three preceding. 


[Among other variants noted by Dr Hort in Matthaei’s ¢ are the 
following : 


(p. 47): eixdrws] cixds 
(p. 49): “Inoot Xpurrod (fost EiayyeA‘ov) | om. 
"Hoaia 16 zpopyry] trois zpodyras 
Gpirea] tporwpirea 
ieparixny | + kai Aecroupyucny 
tavta| tovro ipiv 
(p. 50): dyiov Ivevparos cis] odpaviov mv. éxi 
pia pév Tod KataxAvopod| pia pera Tov KaTaxhuopov 
 vopobecia éxi rod M.] 4 Tijs vopobecias éxi M.| 


12 (p. 51): volunt] Certainly ‘nolunt’ (so Ziegler 59, referred to by 
Lipsius, 2. X. 214, cf. 103, who however keeps ‘ volunt’, after previously 
taking ‘nolunt’). These Alogi in their determination not to be ‘ pseudo- 
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prophetae’ cast away prophecy altogether, heretical in their opposition 

to Montanist heresy. 
prophetiae] ‘propheticam’ is to be read (with Cl.). [The same 

phrase is in Dem. 99, ‘cast away from themselves the prophetic grace’. | 

xii 1 (p. 52): tiv dvarAnpwow] i.e. bringing about the filling-up of 
the Apostles on the strength of &c.: cf. é« raév mpopyrév (p. 55). 

2 (p. 53): fiducialiter] pera rappyoias (cum fiducia de: audenter vg. 
Fulg.). But Irenaeus, who often repeats zappyaia hereabouts, evidently 
meant by it not courage but plainness of speech, in contrast to the 
accommodation which the Apostles were said to have practised. 

(p. 54): dvaorjcavta] dvarrycavra Grabe rightly: often used by 
Gnostics in this sense, to express the upward fleeting to heaven. 

3 (p. 56): Bavepdy 75 xypvypa 6 II.) reading 6 II. (as Cramer): the 
Latin is quite correct. 

tov “Iopayd] Coisl. has ro, which is doubtless correct, so as to govern 
tov viov tr. 6. by dywv, not by xatayyéAAwv. The Latin is neutral. 

4 (p. 57): lapis spretus] After ‘lapis’ Ar. inserts ‘pretiosus’ from 
1 Pet. ii 6, and then ‘reprobatus’ from vg.: Harvey’s note is misleading. 

6 (p. 58): xaracrpopeis (eversores)| cf. 2 Tim. ii. 14 éxi xaraotpopy 
tav dxovovtwy, probably in contrast to oixodopu7. 

7 (p. 59): quidam eorum dicunt &c.] cf. v 1 (p. 19) ‘quemadmodum 
dicunt hi’ &c. 


nemo ab his] ‘ab his’, from the Apostles ; ‘nemo’ i.e. no one what- 
soever. 

prius] seems rather too far from padAov, which we should expect. In 
any case he means that the same will apply with at least equal force 
to the Lord’s own teaching: apparently they say that He too spoke 
only economically. 

Nec hi ergo] the Gnostics. Their own previous opinion regulated 
he revelation made to them. 

omnes discipuli] ‘all disciples’, sc. of every one. 

sermo ad eum factus est] cf. John x 35. 

Adhuc etiam] A further argument. What the disciples proclaimed 
was not only not according to the hearers’ opinion, but an affront to it. 

eorum] om. with Cl. 

eum Patrem, &c.] i.e. they would announce the Father above the 
Demiurge, if they really believed in Him. 

ipsi] ‘ipsis’ should be read with Cl. 

superiorem Salvatorem] the Gnostic theory of the Upper Soter would 
have enabled them to impute to the Jews a much less grievous crime. 

(p. 60): cum fiducia | again a clear mistranslation for ‘ openly’. 

idola demoniorum] from v.1. of Ps. xcv(i) 5: cf. note on vi 2 (p. 23). 

Ethnicorum] prefix ‘et’ with Grabe from Voss. 
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‘8: autem (fost Petrus)| probably an interpolation, the Gk. being 
right (only a comma to be placed after the quotation). 

hoc ideo quoniam] roi’ ér, apparently ‘ that is to say, that’. 

airod, Sv] ie. God. 

(p. 61): (Filii) agnitio] Perhaps ‘ Filii’ should be added from the 
Gk., as Gr., Mass. and Harv. suggest ; cf. 9 (p. 61) ‘ Filium ergo Dei’: 
but % yvGors may also be used absolutely, cf. 6 ad fin. (p. 59). 

9 (p. 62): uniuscujusque, &c.| Probably another case of the translator 
misunderstanding gen. abs.: Ad rotro cai woixiAat ai yvwpal airov, 
éxdortov aitav mpordexopevou THy mAGdYnV Kabas éxwpet. 

to: occisionem ] ‘victimam’ (Cl. Ar.), éri opayjy, a widely spread 
(though by no means universal) O.L. rendering in Isa. liii 7. 

Credo &c.] The earliest evidence of the interpolated verse Acts viii 37 
(Coisl. omits Xpurrov, and adds airds before éxiorevoe below). 

11 (p. 63): éyvwpicGa] shews that Eph. iii 3 is meant: otherwise 
‘manifestatum’ would have suggested Rom. xvi 25, which Irenaeus 
apparently never quotes. 

tractatur] d ¢ have literally ‘curatur’, easily glossed into ‘tractatur’ 
from yYyAadyoeaay (tractare) in v. 27. Harvey’s Syriac is therefore 
a delusion. 

[fecerit] qui fecit] Cl.’s ‘fecerit qui’ needs only to be changed to 
‘feceritque’ to give the Gk. (Cl. has ‘ feceritq;’] 

12 (p 65): ostendimus] points, Grabe says, to another treatise : Mass. 
(doubtless rightly) prefers Book V of the present treatise, referring us to 
the promise in III pref. and IV fin. Hence Harvey’s alternative 
‘ostendemus’ is right. 

nisi ex ipsis scripturis] i.e., apparently, ‘ without actual quotations ’. 

14 (p. 66): Actibus] ‘actibus’, not the book, but the literal ‘acts’. 

et a semetipso] ‘even of his own accord’. 

15: Deserti, &c.] An evident allusion to 1 Cor. viii 1, cited and dwelt 
upon in II xxxix 1 (p. 345). 

(p. 68): statim] ‘at once’: see next line. 

fabricatorem 2°] ‘factorem’ with Cl. 

propositum initii sui tolerabiliorem]. Probably ri xpdbeow rips 
dpxis abrav dvexrorépay éxovres, i.e. having their purpose more endurable 
than their beginning (see ‘statim’). ‘The translator seems to have 
misunderstood the Greek genitive, unless he meant his Latin gen. to 
express comparison. 

naturaliter} here almost = ‘originally’, in contrast to a secondary 
process such as is implied in the Valentinian theory. 

sectam] aipeow (almost as xpoaipecw), a purpose or disposition, 
a sense found chiefly in Polybius, but also elsewhere. 

16: Quoniam] here probably means ‘since’, 
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evocabantur] probably éfexaAotvro, which is deponent, ‘ challenged ’, 
or ‘invited others’. So Clem. Profr. gt, p. 151 Tov xiptov cis owrnpiay 
éxxadeioOat tiv dvOpwrornra, and in an evil sense aed. ii 20 fin. p. 178 
cis Tapavopias éxxadovpevor TOV Koo pov. 

haec docens] teaching these doctrines (ratra); or perhaps better 
7a avra: i.e. the vision rewarded and confirmed his teaching. 

Implevi] is unique (LXX érAjbvva), the other rendering (Hier. and 
even Iren. IV xxxiv 6) having ‘multiplicavi’, as the context here 
requires. 

fiducia] Irenaeus’s sense of wappyoia comes out clearly here as 
‘openness’. 

accepisse] perhaps AaPuvra. 

17 (p. 69): alteros] probably not rovs érépovs, but the provincial use 
(cf. autres) for ‘alios’, rots dAXovs droordAovs. 

(p. 7%): novum testamentum] ri tis éAcvOepias xawyv dab jxyv 
On the whole sentence cf. xi 5 (p. 38). 

non habuisse, &c.] sc. since circumcision was part of the service of 
God for the Jews. 

18: Caeterum, &c.] sc. if they had slighted the God of the Jews. 

conterritus] cf. xii 9 (p. 61). No sufficient reason to disturb the 
text: he was affrighted in his exclusiveness by the vision ; yet he still 
retained a fear of the Law. 

éravaravovros| Coisl. éravaraévros. This and dvareréravro and 
‘requieverat’ below (p. 72) suggest that Irenaeus read not érérecer .or 
éxecev but éraverdy [in Acts x 44]. 

19: concedentes nos Spiritui Dei] must be an allusion to depdpevor 
év TO dyiw rveipare (p. 70). 


xiii 1 (p. 72): qui Deum] Harvey rightly points out that ‘ Dominum’ 
must be read here and just below for ‘ Deum’. 

2 (p. 73): sicut... Deum Patrem] a parenthesis (as ‘ Pater autem 
veritas’ above): the question mark should come after ‘eis Filium’. 

Jesum Christum] om. ‘Christum’ with Cl. 

(p. 74): ascendi in H.] om. ‘in’ with Cl. against Ar. 

ascendisse] ‘ Ascendi’, following Cl. 


xiv 1: productus] certainly rponyGeis (cf. Grabe), urged, induced. 

nos venimus] introduced strangely enough by Irenaeus for xaréBynoav 
Or KaTnvTnoav. 

p- 75: Veniens] still free citation, for AvaBas: moreover ‘ Paule’ is 
an insertion 

Et iterum] apparently a confusion of two different visits to Philippi. 

principem] Not Publius but his father was cured. 

eo quod, &c.] The translator changes the construction. The Greek 
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doubtless was 8 1rd mdvra «.t.A. (with infin.) cai rpecBirepov abrov 
elvat. ere 

prosecutor] probably dxoAov#és, or some compound: cf. above 
(p. 74) ‘inseparabilis et cooperarius’. 

3 (p. 76): magis necessaria] dvayxa:drepa, specially necessary. 

(p. 77): quae ei nata fuerant] ra yevvjpara, as Western texts and 
T. R. for rév girov in Luc. xii 18. 

(p. 78): luscos] ‘one-eyed’: probably stands for rv@Aovs: not in 
O.L. of Luc. xiv 13, 21. 

xv 1: de Paulo, dicente ipso] ‘concerning Paul’: ‘ipso’, sc. Luke. 

(p. 79): dicente] ‘dicentem’ must be right, though no authority is 
given for it. (Cl. has ‘dicentem ’. | 

Evangelia] ‘ Evangelii’ Cl. 

2: communes] Not the slightest reason to think of xaOodAcxoi. 
Rather xowovs Kai éxxAnovactixods. 

(p. 80): saepius] looks like a corruption of ‘se plus’: that the simple 
may the more listen to them. 

et jam quaeruntur] ‘etiam queruntur’. 

discere] right. Irenaeus is speaking disrespectfully of what is ‘ veri- 
simile’, and says it is a mistake to suppose that truth is the real source 
of things ‘verisimilia’. See the parallel passage, I pr.: mavas (there 
‘suadenter’), mfav@ (‘suasorio’), ravdrnta (p. 6 ‘suadelam’, but p. 2 
‘ verisimilitudo’). 

*exquirens fucos] probably xa\Awmorixy, and ‘sine fuco’ dxadAwrurtos. 
[Cf. xakAwrurpov, ornamentum, I pr. (p. 6).] 

parvam ovem] ‘parvum ovem’ (Cl. Ar.), xpoBdrwv (as Aristoph. 
Pl, 922 mpoBadrvov Biov déyes). 

imitationem ] either ‘ imitatione’ (C1.*) or ‘initiationem’ (sine teste). 

(p. 81): bonam conversationem]? ‘bona conversatione’. The sense 
seems to be that we must by good conversation attain to, &c. 

xvi (p. 82): participasse] xowwvjoa, ‘imparted to’. 

correctionem ] ‘ correptionem’ Cl. 

xvii 3 (p. 85): omnium] ‘hominum’ Cl.: cf. John i 9. 

4 (p. 86): occulte, &c.] as yet with no outward demonstration, but 
yet with power: ‘omnia’ is absolutely required : ‘ quoniam ’, seeing that. 

in domo David]? = ‘in civitate David’ below. But apparently there 
is some undiscovered quotation. 

6 (p. 87): et natum] After this insert from Syr. (No. VII, p. 437): 
‘et hunc esse Jesum ; alterum autem qui in eum descendit, et’: the 
omission being caused by Aomeot. of ‘ hunc esse’. 

Demiurgi] with or without é: ‘ belonging to the Demiurge’. 
autem] probably ‘aut eum’, as Harvey says. Probably # rov é« ris 
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oixovopias % tov é& “Iwond: i.e. these are the phrases of two different 
sects. The rest of the Syr. variants are free, and probably incorrect. 

8 (p. 89): rursum] Something like ‘diversum’ is wanted. 

9 (p. 91): simul autem,] ‘ Simul autem’ (? = dua dé), a very strange 
insertion, found only in d. 

subdivisiones ] cf. infra (p. 94): ras trodiaupécas trav KaxodidacKddwv : 
iwod. used in various senses of divisions, not merely of those sub- 
ordinate to other divisions. 

Unum quod non] interpreted by Grabe ‘parum est quin’, which 
seems to give the sense. 

Quoniam nolite] ‘quoniam: Nolite’. 

cum tyrannidem pateretur] probably rupavvevdpevos OF Tupavvovpevos : 
used rarely in late Gk. for suffering violence genera!ly. 


xvili 1 (p. 93): voluntaria] Ps. Ixvii(i) 10 Bpoxyi Exovovov adopreis, 
6 Oeds, TH KAnpovopia gov. 

humectationem] In I xxviii 2 (p. 228) apparently for ixpaéa. 

aquae laboriosae] water that requires the labour of drawing from the 
well. 

salientem] ‘ saliens’ Cl. 

quam] ‘Quod’ Cl. The Athanasian (and Tertullianic) notion of the 
Spirit out of the Father through the Son. 

ipso] probably the Lord. 

2: fieri ros} something wrong about the construction: ? ‘ros’ neuter 
here, though not just below. 

Paracletum] the sense of this fixed by ‘accusatorem’. 

suum hominem] specially His now that He had become man. Here 
again the relation of the Son to the Spirit. 

3 (p. 94): ostendunt] ‘dividunt eos, ostendunt enim’ Syr. (Harv. 
P- 439): probably right, but not certain. 

Scripturae] ‘ scripturae’, Irenaeus’s own book. 

similia] sc. ‘fidelibus ’. 


xix 2 (p. 95): replasmare] ? ‘-ri’. 

indubitate] perhaps with ‘adhortans’: cf. xx 1 (p. 103). 

(p. 96): infert] érupépe: so ‘intulit’ (p. 97). 

escis] This suggests that possibly the clause on the Bread has been 
lost by Aomeoteleuton. 

3 (p. 97): sermo] ‘Sermo’, 6 Adyos, personal. 

4 (p- 99): concedimus] probably as Grabe says = ‘committimus’, 
referring to II xliii 3 (p. 357) ‘tales quaestiones concedamus Deo’. 

5: quasi duorum existentium] gen. abs.: ‘if there were two’, the 
despised Jesus of the lower region is worthier of homage. 

(p. 100): pro patribus certans]? [But now we have a parallel in 
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Dem. 31 : ‘so that He might draw near and contend on behalf of the 
fathers’. ] 

6: conjunctus] ‘counitus’, with Cl. 

tov dvOpwrov] generic. But wapacrjoa: and yvwpica cannot be 
genuine here. Irenaeus said ‘assumeret hominem’, as the Te Deum 
‘Tu ad liberandum suscepturus hominem’. The idea remains in 
Athanasius’s phrase 5 xvpiaxds dvOpwros, but became suspected under 
fear of Nestorianism. Grabe very properly refers to IV xxxiv 7 (p. 218) 
‘hominibus quidem ostendens Deum, Deo autem exhibens hominem’ ; 
but Theodoret must have combined the two passages together. 

(p. 101): advocationem] rapdxAyow, help, ministration. 

peccato . . . peccator] probably with reference to St Paul’s duaprwAds 
} dpapria, Rom. vii 13. 

(p. 102): Deus, vera opera ejus] Oeds, dAnOwa ra épya abrov: A.V. 
*He is the Rock, his work is perfect’. 

Deus 2°] Beds (not 5 beds). 

xx 1: nude tantum] ‘nakedly say that He was only man’: Ads 
povov, Harvey, rightly referring to xxv 2 (p. 116). 

commixti Verbo] probably ovyxexepacpévor 7 Adyw: again below. 
Harvey's doubts without reason: dvaxep. and ovyxep. freely so used 
(see Bleek): also Orig., &c., e.g. de orat. 10: ‘O roivey otrws ebyope- 
vos ... émerndewrepos yiverar dvaxpabqvat 7 weTANpwxore THv Tacay oixov- 
pévnv Tov Kupiov mvevpart. 

non recipientes .. . Verbum] Cf. Jas. i 21 SégacGe rov eudvrov Adyov 
tov duvdpevoy cioa Tas Yuyxas tpav. The same idea recurs xxi 2 (p. 107). 

(p. 103): Verbum Dei homo] Contrast Irenaeus’s Cur Deus Homo 
with Anselm’s. 

commixtus Verbo Dei] pr. ‘ ut homo’, rightly supplied by Harvey in 
his note from the Gk. : entirely confirmed by ‘et’ in Cl. instead of ‘ ut’. 
The phrase is altered by Theodoret to xwpyoas. See Grabe’s excellent 
note, partly founded on Feuardent. The passages which speak of 
mixture in relation to the Incarnation must not, however, as he rightly 
says, be taken as equivalent to what is said here of mixture for the 
human race generally. 

2 (p. 104): secundum eum] as He is, in the same absolute manner. 

praeclaram praeter omnes] probably ¢faiperov rapa mdvras .. . riv 
yevnow, ‘ exceptional’ ; and then éfa:pérw 82 éxpyoaro rH éx [rps] wapbe- 
vou yewwyre. 

3: absorpto] Neither Gk. nor Lat. satisfactory: each seems to have 
something of the sense. Perhaps ‘in’ has been lost before ‘homine’. 
The sense seems to be that the Word was in active harmony with the 
Man in these acts or triumphs. Possibly the phrase was something 
like cvppepopévor 32 1G dvOpuryw (? cvppvpopévor or éudup-). 
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xxi 1 (p. 105): Magnanimus. .. fuit] In I iv (p. 95) ‘magnanimus 
exstitit’ is the rendering of éuaxpoOvpycer. 

et magnificentissimam] probably ‘to be a most mighty power’. So 
the Collect. 

poenitebit] ‘ penitebitur’ Cl.: the deponent much used in Biblical 
Latin. 

(p. 106): propriam naturaliter] iSiav dice. The early denial of 
natural immortality. 

circa] probably zepi, with reference to St Paul’s évdvoacOa. 

Ingratum, &c.] ‘hoc’ is the nominative: ‘ et excaecabat’ (om. by Cl.) 
seems required. If we read ‘homine’, the love ceases to be exclusively 
in our direction ; if there is a quotation from St John (1 John iv 16), 
who has év jyiv, then ‘obfuscabat’ is the opposite of St John’s éyva- 
xapev. The nom. (comparans.. . judicans) is explained if ‘ad non’ 
represents a construction with iva py. 

On the sentence see V iii 1 (p. 325), also corrupt. [Here the Arme- 
nian version helps to restore the sense. The parallel is so close that 
the sentence may be given in full. ‘Extolli autem adversus Deum, et 
\praesumptionem suae gloriae assumere, ingratum reddens hominem 
multum mali inferebat ei, u¢ nec veritatem simul et dilectionem auferret 
ab eo, ef eam quae est ad eum qui fecit eum.’ The Arm. has ‘and’ 
(for ‘ut nec’), with participle instead of subjunctive (‘auferret’), and 
omits ‘et’ before ‘eam’. See /. 7.S. xxxii 381.] 

2: operationes] ‘-is’ conj. Grabe. 

(p. 107): propter hoc ergo signum] The substitution of ‘dat’ for ‘est’ 
makes all clear: da rotro dice Kvpios airis iyiv onpeiov are Isaiah’s 
words. 


xxiii (p. 110): 6 eds x.7.A.] with reference to Hab. just quoted, and 
then Kupwos «.r.A. referring to Isa. lxiii 9, vii 13, quoted before. 

(p. 111): Operatus est] évypynoer, ‘inspired’. 

et exhaereditatos] ‘even disinherited’. [Harv. omits ‘et’, as does 
Grabe: but Mass. and Stier. have it, as indeed Cl. ]} 


xxiv 1 (p. 113): moupravros Tov Geod| Irenaeus evidently wrote roujoov- 
tas tov?, which accordingly some editors read: but in Eus. it has no 
MS authority. 

(p. 114): A€geor . . . 6véuacw] probably phrases (forms of sentences) 
and words. 

dvatdgac6a:| Cf. Luc. i 1 dvardgacOa: diyynow. Apparently ‘rehearse’, 
as the punished elephant in Plutarch (ii 968 c) is said to have rehearsed 
(dvararropevos) ta pabypara. ‘Rememoror’ (with gen. or rarely acc.) 
means to remember in Biblical Latin (Rénsch 379): there is seemingly 
no authority for ‘rememoro’, or the sense here. 

M 2 
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2 (p. 115): autem (fost multo)] probably a conjecture of early 
editors (‘ante’ cod. opt.), but seems right. 


xxv 2 (p. 116): Non pusillum] pr. “Axovoare 84, olkos Aaveid. It is 
referred to by Irenaeus himself below (p. 117). 
Diligenter] dxpeBas [as at I i 18 (p. 80)]. 


xxvi r (p. 117): de fructu ventris] Grabe refers to Tert. Marc. iii 20 
for a similar argument, and points to é0@vos in Acts ii 30, and Trypho’s 
similar reading, Dia/. 68, p. 293. [See now Dem. 36, where many of 
the same words recur. ] 

circumscripsit ] zepiéypayev: to enclose in brackets and so cancel. 

viri] rod dvdpds (Joseph). 

transmutant] change what was said into, &c. 

transmutent] let them do it in consistency. 

suscitare cornu] éxet éfavareA® (‘suscitabo’ Amb.) xépas 7@ Aaveid 
(Ps. cxxxii 17). 

caeterum] cf. xxxi 2 (p. 122) for éei. 

2: Quod autem dixerit] rd 32 «imeiv. 

(p. 118): id quod erat inopinatum |? 16 dxporddxyrov rijs yevvnoeus. 


xxvii: advenisse] ‘ait venisse’ conj. Harv. 

a terra] answering to Mary. 

summum angularem] together = dxpoywvaiov, as again IV xxix 
(p. 233). 

adventum ejus qui] tiv rapovoiay airod ri Kara dvOpwrov. 


xxviii (p. t19): non Joseph filius] ‘not a son of Joseph’. 


xxix: qui recapitulatur .. . recapitulatus est] no break between the 
clauses. The universal and eternal recapitulation (dévaxepadatovpevos) 
combined with the temporal recapitulation of the Incarnation (dvaxega- 
Aawwordpevos). 


xxx (p. 120): operatus] épydfeoOa. LXX. [So the Arm. (‘to till’), 
Dem. 32, where much of this passage recurs. ] 

generationem Adae recapitulationis] If the text is incorrupt, it seems 
to mean a birth characteristic of, &c. Or the acc. and gen. may have 
changed places. 


xxxi 1 (p. 121): quod (anée passus)]| dr: rather than 6. 

de terra acceptum] from Gen. iii 9. Cf. p. 122 7d dwd ys Anpbev. 

anima, &c.] probably from Gen. ii 7 évedionoe . . . rvoiw wis 
cai éyévero dvOpwros eis Wuxi Cacav. 

Hoc] body and soul. 
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xxxii r (p. 123): praedestinante] ‘ praeformante’ with Cl. 

Cum enim . . . sit salvans] "Evel yap mpovrijpyxey rd owrnprov, Eder Kai 
70 cwinoopevov yevérOa, iva pi) Kevov ein TO TwTypLov. 

oportebat, &c.] i.e. their union, not in itself evil, was premature. 
[With the whole passage cf. Dem. 14 and 33. | 

(p. 124): Lex] i.e. the Pentateuch, referring to 6 re "Adap Kai } yuvy 
avrov from the verse just cited, Gen. ii 25 (LXX iii r). 

recirculationem | In I x 1 (p. 165) ‘circumlata’ is cvxAoedq, in I xx 1 
(p. 204) ‘circumlatio’ is repupopd. There is no trace of any dvarepi-, 
but dvaxixdwors (also -yois, also -tcpos) occurs. [Cl. ‘recircumla- 
cionem ’. | 

initium] doubtless dpyy, from same verse (Col. i 18). 

2: adimplentem] dvarAnpwcarta. 

(p. 125): invictus] probably dyrryros, not allowing himself to suffer 
defeat. 

probationem | doxiuyv or doxipwaciav. 

primum . . . vas] the first oxedos of his possession : cf. the combina- 
tion 7d éavrod oxedos xracGa in 1 Thess. iv 4. 

per occasionem] zpodace: dbavacias. 


xxxiii 1: Hic est] ‘ But this (man) is Adam . . . even that’, &c. 

primiformis] = ‘ protoplastus’ (Grabe) xxx (p. 120). 

(p. 126): ultionem] either ‘tuitionem’ or ‘ultionem’ makes sense: 
but it is safer to follow the MSS. [This seems to mean that ‘tuitionem’ 
of Cl., &c., is to be preferred to ‘ultionem’ of Ar., &c. The Arm. 
version of books IV and V has, however, shewn that Ar. is often right 
against Cl. Moreover, it now appears that Cl. has ‘ uicionem’, which is 
nearer to ‘ultionem ’.} 

non relictis] Grabe’s objection to ‘ non’ is valid, if the sentence runs 
on. But the hypothetical sentence seems to end at ‘inimicis’, what 
follows being a statement of what did actually take place. 

2: taedia] Avwras (cf. év Avras Hayy abryv): taedium = Avryn 11 3 
(p. 17), i 16 (p. 70). 

converti in} not ‘be changed into’, but ‘return unto’ (ws rod dzo- 
orpeyat oe cis THY yyy). 

et, inquam] ‘ei’ for ‘et’ conj. Mass. 

apostasiae] The true reading ‘apostata’ (Cl.) alone would justify 
‘principi abscessionis’ against Grabe’s doubt ; but it may be a duplicate 
rendering (of 76 mpwraroordry Or dpyaroordry). If genuine, ‘ principi 
abscessionis’ is probably 76 dpyny6 tijs drooracias [as at IV xl (p. 30r)]. 

xxxiv (p. 127): a se... attulit] probably dq’ éavrod . . . émjveyxer. 
Adam and Eve fell under temptation: but of Cain no tempter is spoken 
of: hence ‘ipse maledictionem portavit’. See what follows. 
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xxxv 1 (p. 128): indolem] probably ‘inborn promise’: ‘ indoles’ is 
properly the natural force of virtuous character, which gives promise for 
the future life. A Glossary has xaAi cAms év vewrépw. Cf. II xxxiii 3 
(p. 331) ‘ Quia autem triginta annorum aetas prima indolis est juvenis’, 
where ‘indolis’ (as Gr. took it) is probably the nom. (like ‘famis, 
nubis’, Rénsch 263). 

2: causam] ‘causas’ Cl.: ras airias, probably of Adam and of herself. 

quod fuerat factum] 1d yeyovds. 

increpatione] ‘increpatio’, with Cl. 

(p. 129): circa eum] as a clothing. 

Prohibuit] éxwAvoev, stopped it short. 


xxxvi: observantes| from LXX airés cov rypyoe xepadyy, kal ov Typr- 
was aitod rrépvav [cf. IV Ixvi 2 (p. 304), V xxi 1 (p. 381)]. ‘Observo’ 
is a common O.L. rendering here from Cyprian onwards. 

frigidum reddebat] exactly renders déréjvéev, which suits the sense 
fairly, of a serpent’s bite. 


xxxvii (p. 130): suadens] ‘dissuadens’ Cl. Ar.: probably zrapazei- 
Owv, ‘ beguiling’. 

vidit] ‘ vicit’ Cl. 

Xxxviii r (p. 131): undique] MSS against this. But Mass, may be 
right in conjecturing ‘ ubique’ for ‘ utique’. 

aspiratio] ‘ad inspirationem’ Cl. ; ‘ab inspiratione’ Voss. Feu. cod. 

(p. 132): operationem pessimam] A spiritual évépyea which is not 
that of the Holy Spirit. 

nitidissimum fontem] water and blood. 

2: fluctuati] probably xAvdw{opevor as Eph. iv 14. 

scientiam | ‘sententiam’ Voss. Feu. marg. 


xl x (p. 134): ex utrisque] The division destroys not one but both. 
(p. 135): juste effectum] ‘ effectum ’ = évepyovpevov, ‘ brought to pass’. 


xlii 1 (p. 137): ex errantia corruptelam] é« wAdvys pOopar. 
2: improbiorem] ‘impropriorem’ Cl. ? dvocxevorépav. 
Prorogavimus | ‘ prorogabimus’ Cl., ‘ praerogavimus’ Ar. 


P.S. By way of apology for the particular choice of notes here 
presented, it should be said that the selection was primarily intended 
for personal use, arid was dictated by my own interest in the elucida- 
tion and illustration of the Latin text. The task of compilation was 
rendered the more manageable by the publication of Movum Testa- 
mentum S. Irenaei, since Dr Hort’s comments on the N.T. quotations 
could properly be omitted as having been before the eyes of the care- 
ful editors of that monumental work. J. ARMITAGE Rosinson. 
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A PORTION OF AN EARLY ANATOLIAN PRAYER- 
BOOK 


THE object of this paper is to shew that two pages and a part of 
a third in the well-known Psalter of Aethelstan (Brit. Mus. Galba xviii, 
which I shall cite as Ga/ba) are a transcript of a Greek manual of private 
devotions written in Asia Minor, and probably in Galatia or Cappadocia, 
not later than the fifth century. Should this object be achieved, it would 
be a matter of considerable interest, first on account of the general fact 
that at so early a date we have no other example of a set or customary 
form of private devotions, and secondly because we should thus obtain 
an early witness to the cult of the saints, and a link between the Syrian 
and the Irish devotional books. 

These pages of Ga/ba contain an abbreviated litany of the saints, 
a creed, the Lord’s Prayer, and the Sanctus, all in Greek transliterated 
into Anglo-Saxon, with Latin rubrics. But Ga/ba does not stand alone ; 
Cotton MS Titus xviii (Zi#us) has the Sanctus followed by the first 
eleven suffrages of this same litany; the Codex Laudianus contains 
a Latin version of the same creed; MS Royal 2 A xx (Royal) has 
a similar litany, the Gloria in excelsis, the Lord’s Prayer, and another 
Latin version of the same creed, differing slightly from that in the 
Codex Laudianus ; the Stowe Missal (.Sfowe) has a litany based on the 
diptychs in the same manuscript, and through them on the litany in 
the archetype of Galba, Titus, and Royal; a Fulda manuscript, also of 
Irish origin, has a similar litany to that given in Stowe; and an abbrevia- 
tion of the same litany also appears in the Ordo of St Amand. 

I shall give notes on the several manuscripts involved, including 
a copy of the text of all the portion of Ga/ba with which we are con, 
cerned excepting the Lord’s Prayer ; then I shall deal successively with 
the litanies, the Sanctus, and the creed in detail; and finally I shall 
surhnmarize the evidence and indicate the approximate date and locality 
which the various strands suggest. 


(1) Galba. 


The Psalter of Aethelstan is in its present form composite. The 
original manuscript (ff. 28-119) was written in the ninth century on the 
Continent, probably before 850; later additions on the spare leaves 
and supplementary leaves (ff. 22-27) in the tenth century. The rest of 
the volume (ff. 1-21, 178-200) was written in England in the tenth 
century. It is with this last portion that we are concerned. 

It contains, as I have said, a Greek litany of the saints, the Lord’s 
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Prayer, a creed, and the Sanctus, all transliterated into Anglo-Saxon 
characters. I give the transcription of the litany, creed, and Sanctus 
from Heurtley, Harmonia Symbolica, pp. 78-80, who also gives a fac- 
simile of the creed. 


10 


15 


Hic incipiunt Grecorum letanie. (bottom of f. 199b) 
Xpe epacus onimin (f. 200a) 

Aie Michael euxe yperimon 

Aie Gabriel euxe yperimon 

Aie Raphael euxe yperimon 

Aie Maria euxe yperimon 

Aie Petre euxe yperimon 

Aie Paule euxe yperimon, et rl. 

Pantas yaies euxaste yperimon 

Tleos genuce fise ymas cyrie 

lleos genuce lutrose ymas cyrie 

Apopantes cacu lutrose ymas cyrie 

Diatus taurusu lutrose ymas cyrie 

Amarthuluse paraca lumen epacus onimin 

Inagrinin dosisse paraca lumen epacus onimin 

Ygie tutheuse paraca lumen epacus onimin 

Ao amnos tutheu oerronan tin amartias tu cosmu eleison imas. 


Hic incipit Pater noster in lingua Grecorum. (f. 200a~b) 
Pater imon .. . apatu poniru. 


Credo gf. 
Pistheu istheu patera panto cratero 
ceis criston ihi' yon aututon mono 
genton quirion imon tongenegenta 
ecpneumatus agiu cemariatis parthenu 
ton epipontio pilatu staurothenteeta 
finta tetrite imera anastanta egni 
cron anaunta istos uranos catimeron 
indexia tu patros oten erchete crinezon 
tas cenicros ceis preuma agion agria 
fis inamartion sarcos anasta. Amen. 

scs scs scs 

Agios agios agios cyrus o theos sabaoth 
plyris urano cegastisdoxis 


The next leaf, which gave the continuation of the Sanctus, is now missing. 
The importance of Ga/da is that it gives the collection as a whole, 
though the ef r/ in the seventh line of the litany shews that some 
suffrages have been omitted. 


~~ 
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(2) Titus. 


Cotton MS Titus D xviii of about the twelfth century, after giving the 
conclusion of a piece begun on f. 12a, has on the eighth line of f. 12b 
a title : Ymnus Grecorum ante canonem (in red) followed by the Sanctus : 
Agios. agios. agios, Kyrrius. 0 theos sabaoth. plyris urano. ke getis 
doxis autu, Osanna entis ipsistis ; Eulogumenos o erchanos en ono mati 
kyri ; Osanna entis ypsistis. 

Then comes : Incipit letania Grecorum (in red), and the first eleven 
suffrages of the Gadba litany, occupying the rest of th page: f. 13 is 
blank. 

That this is not a copy of the Ga/éa leaf is shewn by variations in 
the transliteration, e.g. : 

3 Agie Gabriel euche yper imon 

8 Pantas agies euchiste yper imon 

9 Ileos genuse ; phise ymas Kyrrie, 
and that it is less primitive by the obvious correction of putting the 
suffrage Agia Maria euche yper imon before the invocation of the arch- 
angels. It omits the ef 7/ after suffrage 7. 


* (3) Zhe Codex Laudianus. 


This is a Graeco-Latin uncial manuscript, probably of the first half of 
the seventh century. It is best known as Codex E of the Acts, and 
was used by Bede (673-735) in his commentary. At one time it must 
have been in Sardinia, as after the creed, which is the same as that 
found in Gadéa, only in Latin, and is annexed to the Acts, is an edict 
of Flavius Pancratius, Duke of Sardinia. In the eighth century it was 
at Hornbach (/.7.S. xxix 399). Its later history is unknown until 
it was given by Archbishop Laud to the Bodleian Library. The impor- 
tance of the Codex Laudianus in this connexion is that it gives a fermi- 
nus ad quem for the date of the creed and in consequence for the date 
of the Greek exemplar from which Ga/ba and Titus are derived. 


(4) Royal. 


MS Royal 2 A xx, also in the British Museum, was written in England 
in the eighth century, and probably between 700 and 725. It contains, 
on f. 26a, a Latin litany based on the original Greek manuscript from 
which the litany in Ga/éa and Titus is taken ; the Hymnus angelicus or 
Gloria in excelsis on f. 28a; the Lord’s Prayer on ff. 11 b and 12a, 
followed immediately by the creed. The creed differs from that in the 
Codex Laudianus by reading in Jesum Christum instead of in Christo 
Jesu ; in caelos instead of -is ; sedit has been corrected by a later hand 
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to sedet ; ad dexteram di patris, where di has been underpointed, for ad 
dextera Patris ; and sanctam ecclesiam catholicam, for sancta ecclesia only. 
This manuscript is printed as an appendix to the Book of Cerne, ed. 
Kuypers, pp. 199 ff. The importance of Royal is that it completes the 
litany given in part in Gaba and Titus. It has the same items as are 
in Galba except the Sanctus but they are a little scattered. 


(5) Stowe. 


The Stowe Missal was written in an Irish monastery in the early 
portion, and probably in the first decade, of the ninth century.. The 
litany forms part of the ‘ Preparation’ of the priest, and, after several 
intervening prayers, is followed by the Gloria in excelsis on ff. 13b, 
14a, and the Sanctus on f. 23b. The importance of Sfowe is that, as 
we shall see, it furnishes a key to the origin of the litany in Gadda, 
Titus, and Royal. 


(6) Fulda. 


G. Witzel printed in his Zxercitamenta sincerae pietatis, 1555, sign P. 
a Fulda manuscript which is now lost. ‘This manuscript ‘ was evidently 
another copy of the Old Irish Missal, of which the only copy now 
extant is Sfowe ; and though, as appears from so much as Witzel prints, 
the names of the saints invoked in the Litany of the “ Preparatio” 
differed, the “ framework ” is identical with that of the litanies in Stowe 
and 2A xx’, (Roya/).' 


(7) Zhe Order of St Amand. 


This is printed in Duchesne, Christian Worship, pp. 456-480. It 
‘is one of the most corrupt, as it is the most deceptive and audacious, of 
the Gallican perversions that pass under the name of “ Roman Ordos”. 
It may date from any time in the ninth century after, probably, 830’.* 

So much for the texts. As regards dates, the ‘erminus ad quem is 
given by the use made by Bede of the Codex Laudianus. Galba and 
Titus show that we are dealing with a Greek exemplar, and the Irish 
books, Stowe, Royal, and Fulda go back to the original Greek manu- 
script from which the transcript on which Ga/ba and Titus are based is 
derived. We therefore have to do with some part of the Greek-speaking 
East, Sardinia, and England ; and the natural distributing centre would 
be Rome. Hence it is not impossible that the Codex Laudianus was 
brought to England by Theodore in 638, while the Greek original can- 
not have been written much later than 600. 

We will now consider the contents in detail. 

1 Edmund Bishop Liturgica Historica p. 140. 
2 ib. p. 160. 





ff 
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The Litanies. 


(2) The general form of the suffrages. 

In the forms evga, eigacb irtp jyov there is nothing distinctive ; 
Evga irip éuod, Marep, cigacbe trip euod, Dlarépes, are of frequent occur- 
rence in petitions addressed to living monks or priests in the Pratum 
Spirituale of John Moschus, and, given the cult of the saints, the 
language is inevitable. And this cult must have existed in Asia Minor 
as a popular practice before it was justified or encouraged by such 
authorities as Gregory of Nazianzus (Ora?. xxiv 19, xliii 82), Basil (Hom. 
in quad. martt. 8; Ep. ccclx, al. ccv), Gregory of Nyssa (ed. Paris 
1638 t. iii pp. 585, 616), and Chrysostom (im Gen. Hom. xliv 2 ; in Ep. 
tt. ad Cor. Hom. xxvi 5). 





(4) The list of the saints. 

I give in parallel columns Royal f. 26a; the Stowe Litany f. 12; 
Galba ; the Stowe diptychs f. 32a; and the list in the Great Inter- 
cession of the Greek Liturgy of St James (Brightman, pp. 56, 57). 

In the Stowe diptychs these names are preceded by a list of Old 
Testament saints. 


Royal. Stowe Litany. a Stowe Dipt. St James. 
Christe audi Christe audi Xpe apacus 
nos nos (3 times) onimin 
Kyrie eleison 

Michael Michael Old Testament 

Gabriel Gabriel Saints 

Raphael Raphael 

John John Baptist Mary 

Mary Mary Mary Mary John Baptist 

Peter Peter Peter Peter Peter 

Paul Paul Paul Paul Paul 

Andrew Andrew et rl (Titus Andrew Andrew 

omits ef r/) 

James James James James 

John John John 

Philip Philip Philip 

Bartholomew Bartholomew Bartholomew Bartholomew 

Thomas Thomas Thomas Thomas 

Matthew Matthew Matthew Thaddaeus 

James James James Matthew 

Simon Simon James 

Thaddaeus Thaddaeus Thaddaeus Simon 

Matthias Matthias Matthias Jude 

Barnabas Matthias 

Mark Mark Mark Mark 

Luke Luke Luke Luke 

Prophets and Pat- 

riarchs 

Stephen Stephen Stephen 

Linus, &c. Cornelius, &c. 

All Saints All Saints All Saints All Saints 
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Titus has agia Maria before the names of the archangels, a correction 
made in accordance with the feeling of the time. It omits the ef 7/ 
which is in Gadba after St Paul. Fudda agrees with Stowe, but has 
Luke, Barnabas, Stephen. Barnabas in Fu/da and Royal, in different 
places in each list, is probably taken from the prayer JVodis guogue 
peccatoribus in the Roman Canon, which runs: John, Stephen, Matthias, 
Barnabas. <Xyrie eleison is not in Fulda or Royal; it is no doubt an 
addition by the compiler of the Stowe Litany. The Order of St Amand 
(Duchesne, C. W. p. 475) gives Cyrie eleison three times, Christe audi 
nos, Mary, Peter, Paul, John, Andrew, Lawrence, or the saint to whom 
the church is dedicated, All Saints. 


A comparison of these lists makes certain points clear. 

1. Of the five manuscripts—Ga/ba, Titus, Royal, Stowe, and the 
Codex Laudianus—none is based on another. Ga/ba and Titus are 
independent transcripts: Ga/da is not based on Royal for Royal has no 
Sanctus ; nor Royal, Stowe, or Fulda on Galba or Titus for the former 
trio contain fuller litanies than the latter pair. This point need not be 
laboured. 

2. But all go back toa common Greek document. The Greek creed 
in Gala with its own peculiarities is derived from the same source as 
the slightly differing translations in the Codex Laudianus and Royal. 
The peculiar form of the Sanctus in Galba reappears in Stowe. The 
lists in the Stowe diptychs and Royal are, but for the addition of 
Barnabas in the latter, identical. Both are based on the list in Matt. 
x 2-4 but invert the order of Simon and Thaddeus, and this list is 
‘ quite different’* from that in the Roman Missal although the remainder 
of the lists after Stephen are derived from it. 

3. The list in the Stowe Litany is based on the Stowe diptychs. 
Bishop speaks of ‘the de facto identity of the Irish order of the Apestles, 
as shown in the Stowe diptychs, &c., with that in the Intercession in 
the Greek Liturgy of St James’.* ‘Identity’ is perhaps too strong 
a term but both are based upon the Matthaean list, and this is excep- 
tional ; other Eastern rites content themselves with a mere summary ; 
in the West the Book of Cerne follows the order of the Roman mass, 
and the Mozarabic mass and that of the Church of Arles both adopt 
the order of Acts i 13. Nevertheless the Stowe diptychs are not based 
upon St James directly, but through our Greek document which, there- 
fore, has Antiochene affinities. 

4. The shorter lists in Ga/ba, Titus, and the Order of St Amand are 
derived ultimately from the longer list in the Greek manuscript, which 
is given in full in Royal and Stowe, but the two former probably im- 


1 Bishop o.c. p. 140. 





2 ib. p. 161. 
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mediately from a Greek copy which ended after [érpe, IlatAe with xri., 
or some other such sign, and this has been translated in ef 7/ in Gaba 


and omitted in 7Z?tus. 


(c) The Remaining Suffrages. 


The dependence of Royal, Stowe, and Fulda on the same original 
document as that used in Gadba is here obvious. 


Galba and Titus. 
“TAews yevod Kai petoar Has, Kipre 


"TAews yevod xai Avtpwoat ypas, Kipre 


"Amd mavrés Kaxod AvTpwoar Has, 

Kupre 
( Titus ends here) 

Aca rod cravpot Lov A’tpwoa, jas, 
Kvpre 

‘Apaptwroi Se mwapaxadotpey éra- 
KOVOOV HLv 

"Iva cipyvyv dacys, Se rapaxadovpev, 
érdaxovcov tiv 

‘Ye rod Oeodt, Se rapaxadodpev, éxa- 
KOUVGOV Hiv 

‘O dpvds rot @cod baipwr rHv dpapriav" 
Tov Kocpov, EX€noov Huas 


Royal, Stowe, and Fulda. 
Propitius esto par[ce nobis Do- 
mine S. F.] 
Propitius esto liber[a nos Domine 
S. F.] 


. Ab omni malo liber[a nos Domine 


S. F.] 


Per crucem tuam liber[{a nos Do- 
mine S. F.] 

Peccatores Te rog{amus audi nos 
S. F.] 

Ut pacem dones Te rog| amus audi 
nos S. F.] 

Filius’ Dei Te rog[amus audi nos 

Agne ®* Dei qui tollis peccata mundi 
miserere nobis. 


Royal adds at the end Xe audi nos. 
In Stowe the petitions down to Per crucem tuam are given twice, once 
in the text in f. 12, and once added by Moelcaich on f. 31, which has 


been misplaced and should follow f. 12. 


Moelcaich gives the complete 


set but puts Ut pacem dones next after Filii Det, ‘an order which the 
very subject-matter of the suffrages shews to be preposterous’ (Bishop, 


lc. p. 160). 
omitted by Witzel. 


He ends with Christe audi nos three times, which is 
Moelcaich’s order is also that of the Ordo of 


St Amand, which directs that the whole litany should be said three 


times. 


It ends Christe audi nos, Kyrie eleison, the latter to be said 


thrice, this being the Xyrie of the mass. 


(d) Jndividual Suffrages. 


"Ard mwavtds Kaxod Avtpwra Huas, Kipre. 


‘The form to which the 


Roman ear was, and had long been, accustomed in every mass is “ab 


1 Moelcaich, Filii, Fulda Fili. 


8 Royal and Order of St Amand Agnus. 


2 Galba tin amartias, 
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omnidus malis”’* which occurs in the invariable prayer after the Lord’s 
Prayer (Gelas. Greg.). This is another piece of evidence that the 
original document was not composed at Rome. 

The last suffrage is ‘O dvds rod @cod 6 aipwy tiv dyapriay Tod Koopoi, 
€Xénoov jas (Galba, tin amartias). This comes from the Gloria in 
excelsis or morning hymn which is found complete in the Alexandrine 
manuscript of the New Testament, written in the fifth century ; in part 
in de Virginitate c. 20 written in Syria in the fourth century, and 
ascribed to Athanasius; and in part also in a form interpolated by 
the writer known as Pseudo-Ignatius in the Afostolical Constitutions 
vii 46, in a collection of hymns and prayers made at or near Antioch in 
the latter half of the fourth century. 


(e) The Sanctus. 


Bishop has called attention to ‘the curious similarity, I might almost 
say identity, of devotional spirit’,? in the Syrian, the Spanish, and the 
Irish books ; 2nd as examples of the last he instances the Stowe Missal, 
the Book of Cerne, and Roya/. ‘This Syrian religious influence, with 
its thoughts, forms of expression, and even formulas began to make 
itself felt on Western piety ...in Spain.’* But it is a far cry from the 
neighbourhood of Antioch to Spain, and the transportation was doubt- 
less effected by the land route across Asia Minor and the Balkan States. 
Intermediate between Antioch and Spain will be the Danubian rite. 
Of this rite we know little ; two prefaces are given in Mai Script. vet. 
nova Coll. and we have quotations from it or allusions to it in the works 
of. Niceta of Remesiana. That the Danubian rite influenced Spanish 
liturgical formulas is shewn by the fact that Niceta and Martin of Braga 
used the same form of renunciation in baptism. 

Of the two prefaces, one (Mai t. iii p. 223) begins ‘Dignum et 
iustum est nos Tibi Aic et ubique gratias agere, Domine sancte omni- 
potens Deus’. Hic does not occur in any Roman preface, but in the 
Mozarabic rite we have ‘Dignum quidem et iustum est, Domine, nos 
Tibi semper Aic et ubique gratias agere’ (Zier Ordinum ed. Férotin 
col. 263) and ‘ Dignum et iustum est, vere equum et salutare est, nos 
Tibi Aic et ubique gratias agere Domine sancte Pater aeterne omni- 
potens Deus’ (Liber Sacramentorum coll. 204, 477, 582). These forms 
cannot be independent, and shew a transportation of Danubian phrases 
to Spain. ‘ Vere dignum et iustum est, equum et salutare est nos Tibi 
hic et ubique gratias agere, Domine sancte omnipotens aeterne Deus’ 
is also in Stowe. 

Another link between the Danubian and Spanish rites is most 

1 Bishop l.c. p. 151 n. 2 Le. p. 161. 3 Le. p. 163. 
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probably furnished by the Ze Deum. The Ze Deum was probably 
drawn at least in part by Niceta of Remesiana from the rite he was 
accustomed to use. The verse ‘Tibi cherubim et seraphim incessabili 
voce proclamant’, reappears in the Mozarabic Missal col. 622 in the 
fuller form ‘ Laudant celestia pariter ac terrena, cherubim quoque ac 
seraphim incessabili voce proclamant, ita dicentes....’ On the other 
side we have a link between Niceta and Asia Minor. Niceta de Spir. 
Sanct. c. 22 writes ‘Sicut in mysteriis ore dicimus, ita conscientia 
teneamus: Unus Sanctus, utique Spiritus, unus Dominus Iesus Christus 
in gloria Dei Patris, Amen’, which is the response to the Sancta Sanctis 
in the Byzantine and Syriac Greek rites (Apostolic Constitutions ; Cyril 
of Jerusalem ; John of Damascus ; Liturgy of St James). 

The second preface in Mai begins: ‘Dignum et iustum est, ae- 
quum et iustum est, nos Tibi super omnia gratias agere’, which is 
parallel to the Clementine rite: “Agcov ds dAnOais kai dixavov pd tavTwv 
dvupveiv Xe. 

In the Stowe diptychs the names of the New Testament saints are 
preceded by: Abel, Seth, Enoch, Noah, Melchizedek, Abraham, Isaac, 
Jacob, Joseph ; Job, Moses, Joshua, Samuel, David, Elijah, Isaiah, and 
so on in the Vulgate order to Malachi except that Esther is inserted 
between Daniel and Hosea, then Tobit, the Three Holy Children, the 
Maccabees, the Holy Innocents. Any list of Old Testament saints 
is very rare, but the East Syrian rite (Brightman, p. 276) gives: Adam, 
Abel, Seth, Enoch, Noah, Shem, Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, Joseph, 
Melchizedek, Aaron, Zacharias, and all priests, Moses, Saul, David, 
Nathan, and all prophets: and a somewhat similar form is found in 
Apost. Cons. vii 37. Bearing in mind the evidence we have given 
above, it does not seem fanciful to suggest that there was also a list in 
the Danubian rite to which Niceta is alluding in de Symbolo 10 ‘ Ab 
exordio enim saeculi sive patriarchae, Abraham et Isaac et Jacob, sive 
prophetae, sive apostoli, sive martyres, sive ceteri iusti . . . una ecclesia 
sunt... etiam angeli. . . in hac una confoederantur ecclesia.’ 

With this compare the following specimens from the prayer called 
Post Nomina of the Mozarabic rite (the references are to Férotin, Zider 
Sacramentorum) ; ‘Sanctorum tuorum Domine communicantes memorie 
Patriarcharum Prophetarumque tuorum (non) sumus immemores .. . 
memoramus etiam Apostolos tuos, qui adventum tuum a Prophetis 
Patriarchisque predictum ...cernere meruerunt. Facimus quoque et 
tuorum Martyrum sanctorum mentionem. ...’ Fourth Sunday in Advent 
col. r9. ‘Inter Patriarcharum inclite memorie titulos, Prophetarumque 
sublimes vaticinio fasces, atque Martyrum inlustres . . . triumphos .. .’ 
St Vincent col. 114. ‘Beatorum quoque Angelorum, Patriarcharum, 
Prophetarum, Apostolorum, Martyrum omniumque sanctorum, qui de 
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ecclesie corpore gloriosa Christi membra facti sunt, suffragiis ...’ St Peter’s 
Chair, col. 142. ‘ Advocamus in suffragio precum nostrarum susceptos 
in celesti collegio Patriarchas, repletos divino Spiritu Prophetas, Martyres 
confessionis floribus coronatos, Apostolos ad officium predicationis 
electos.’ Easter, col. 255. Notice specially the identity of thought in 
Niceta and the third extract. W. C. Bishop asserts that ‘the form given 
in the Missal contained originally the names of the patriarchs’ and 
prophets ’.* 

Having given Edmund Bishop’s general thesis and supported it by 
particular instances we now come to the point at issue. 

Kupws 5 @cds caBaw6 does not occur in the Hebrew or LXX of 
Isaiah vi 3, nor in the Greek liturgies, which have ‘Lord of sabaoth’ 
only, but it occurs in the Liturgy of St James (Brightman p. 50) and 
in the Liturgy of the Syriac Jacobites in the form: ‘ Holy, Holy, Holy, 
Mighty Lord God of sabaoth of the glory and honour of whose majesty 
heaven and earth are full’ (Brightman p. 86). Next it comes in the 
Te Deum ‘S.S.S. D. Deus s. pleni sunt caeli et terra maiestatis gloriae 
Tuae’; and then in the Mozarabic Liber Ordinum (ed. Férotin, col. 
237) ‘S.S.S. D. Deus s. pleni sunt caeli et terrae gloria maiestatis Tuae.’ 
We have already shewn the transportation of the succeeding verse of 
the Ze Deum. Here, therefore, also we have a link between an Antio- 
chene liturgy, our Greek manuscript, the Danube, and Spain. 

We can now sketch the history of our manuscript. It was written 
‘somewhere in the East’, probably in Asia Minor about 600 or earlier. 
The first indication we have of it is that a writer ‘somewhere in 
the West’ translated the creed into Latin and appended to it the 
text of the Codex Laudianus before that left Sardinia. Provisionally 
we may conjecture that the two manuscripts were together at Rome, and 
certainly this is more probable than in Sardinia. Thence the Codex 
Laudianus was brought back to Rome and taken to England probably 
by Theodore. 

Our manuscript went to Gaul where a transcript of it was made in which 
the order of the concluding suffrages in the litany was inverted, and 
this was used by the writer of the Ordo of St Amand and by Moelcaich. 
At the beginning of the eighth century it was in England and the litany 
and creed were taken from it and translated into Latin in Royai. 
While it was in England a copy of it was made with an abbreviated 
litany and this copy was transliterated into Anglo-Saxon characters in 
the tenth century in Ga/da and in the twelfth in Zitus. At the begin- 
ning of the ninth century the original manuscript was in Ireland and 
the litany and Sanctus were translated from it into Latin and inserted 
in Stowe. . 

1 Mosarabic and Ambrosian Rites p. 33 n. 
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And now we come to the Creed. The list of saints in the litany, 
which is ‘quite different’ from that of the Roman Missal, and the 
suffrage dard mavrés xaxod as contrasted with ab omnibus malés to which 
Roman ears were accustomed would lead us to suppose that the creed 
was not that of Rome, and parallels with Antiochene and Danubian rites 
would point to some district in Asia Minor, but mere presuppositions 
are comparatively valueless where something near to demonstration is 
possible. 

Evidence for the form of creed in use at Rome from 380 to 600 is 
furnished by the general form of Gallican (G) and North Italian (N) 
creeds ; and among the latter specially that of Milan (M) as obtained 
from the sermons of Augustine ; the Zxp/anatio ad Initiandos, probably 
by Ambrose (E), which claims to give the creed of Rome verbatim, and, 
after allowances have been made for the fact that the best text is in the 
shape of lecture notes by a pupil, agrees verbally with M ; the Tome of 
Leo (L); the Gelasian Sacramentary which gives the contemporary 
Interrogatory Creed (S) ; and the later Textus Receptus (T). 

Christon Thi. Jesum Christum G, M, E, L,S, T, some N. Rufinus 
of Aquileia and Peter Chrysologus of Ravenna have ‘Christ Jesus’, in 
both cases probably an easternism, as is ‘ vitam aeternam’ at the end of 
the latter's creed. Maximus of Turin and a creed published by 
de Rubeis and probably belonging either to Aquileia or possibly to 
Forum Julii, ‘Jesus Christ’. Jesum Christum in Royal would appear 
to be a correction. This evidence is absolutely decisive. 

Passum omitted. PassumG,M,E,S,T; probably in Leo’s sermons. 
Passum in Gallican creeds is probably due to the influence of Irenaeus. 
If the particular form of Roman creed of this date, R, was due to 
provincial influence at the council held by Damasus in 371, the 
number of Gallican bishops present would probably be much greater 
than the number of those from Northern Italy where Christianity was of 
far more recent introduction. Passum was in the contemporary inter- 
rogative creed and in the later Zextus Receptus. Hence there is a large 
probability in favour of its being in the declaratory creed of this date. 

Catimeron, sedet, G. N. M. E. T. Royal, sedit is corrected to sedet by 
alater hand. Codex Laudianus, sedet. 

Oten, Unde; Royal and Cod. Laud., Inde G. N. M. E. T. 

Agri. Codex Laudianus, Sancta ecclesia; Royal, Sanctam ecclesiam 
catholicam. Agri is an abbreviation which probably existed in the 
Greek manuscript from which Ga/éa and Titus are copied ; if so it then 
took the form ayex which could be read either dy(vav) éx(xAnoiay) or 
dy(vav) &(kxAnoiav) «(aBodArcxyv) and as the epithet ‘catholic’ was in the 
creed in use in England when Royal was written, and as Roya/ alters 
the original order ‘Christ Jesus’ to ‘Jesus Christ’ to assimilate i to 
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this later form, the shorter text sanctam ecclesiam given by the Codex 
Laudianus is to be preferred. 

But if the creed is not Roman can we locate it? In general structure 
it resembles the Creed of Niceta of Remisiana and more closely that 
of Marcellus of Ancyra. I give the two latter texts side by side: 


Galba. Marcellus. 


Thorevw cis @cov Marépa ravroxpd- wreiw eis Qcdv ravtoxpatopa’ 
Topa” 

‘ > a s > ~ ‘ J ‘ > aA 
kai eis Xpuorov ‘Incotv kat eis Xptorov ‘Incovr, 
€ ‘ > a ‘ a ‘ € \ > a ‘ a 
Yuov Avrod rov povoyevi), tov Yuov Avrov tov povoyeri) 
4 , « a 7 , « ~ 
tov Kvpiov qpov, tov Kupiov npov, 

s 0. , > , © , ‘ 6 , > , ‘A 
tov yevvnbévra éx Uvevparos “Ayiov tov yew Gevra éx Ivevpatos “Ayiov 


s id a , s , a , 

kat Mapias ris tapGevov, kat Mapias ris tapbévov, 

tov éxi Tlovriov MAdrov oravpw- tov éxi Movriov [Adrov cravpwbév- 
Gévra, Ta, 

kai tapévta, kal tabevta 

TH TpiTy Hepa avacravra éx vexpov, Kal TH TpiTH Huepa dvactdvra ék 

vEeKpov, 

> , > N > , > , > . > ° 

dvaBavra cis Tovs otpavors, avaBdvra eis Tovs otpavous, 

"Sea , . 
xaOypevov év defig tov Harpos, kai kaOjpevov év dektg tov Larpos, 
¢ ~ , -~ 
OOev Epyxerat kpivat Lavres Kai vexpovs.  SOev Epyerat xpivew Cavres kai vexpovs. 

s J a o ° ‘ , \¢ = > 
cai eis Iveta “Ayrov kai eis TO Ayrov Ivedpa 
“Ayiav éxxAnoiav’ “Aylav éxxAyoiav’ 

” . ” . 
Adeow dpaptiwv Adcow dpapriwv 
Sapxos dvdcracw. Sapkos avactacw* 


‘ 7 
Zwyv aiwvov. 


It will be seen that the two creeds are so much alike that they must 
have come from much the same district ; nevertheless there are differ- 
ences which prove that the creed in Ga/éa is not a mere transcription 
of that given by Marcellus. Galéa reads Marépa in the first clause. 
Though the text of the creed of Marcellus is so well supported else- 
where that emendation is not required, yet in other creeds [arépa is 
universal. It agrees with Marcellus in the order Xpiords. Inoois, and 
though this occurs in three very creed-like passages in Irenaeus (I ii; 
III iv 1; IV xxxvii 2) and both forms in a Confession of Faith by 
Athanasius (Hahn* p. 265), yet it is very rare. Ka@ypevov is in the 
Exposition of Eunomius of Cappadocia, xa@jra: in the de Fide of Basil 
of Caesarea but in no other Anatolian formula of the period. “Ode 
occurs only elsewhere in the de Fide of St Basil. Gadba has crine, xpivat, 
where Marcellus has xpivew but the aorist form is much more common. 
Ilvetpa “Ayov without the article is rare, but it occurs in the creed of 
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the Council of Nike in 359 and in a confession of faith drawn up ¢. 372 
at Alexandria by a deputation from Ancyra who found themselves 
accused of heresy: jets yap Suodoyotpev .. . kai Ivedpa “Ayrov didiws 


. ~ 
bv kal ideords. ... Kai pia riots éoriv cis Eva @edv br “Yuod év Ivevpare 
e , . , ‘ , > ‘ ‘ ue « id 
Ayiw ...Avaberiopev tovs Aéyovras . . . iv more Svas pi dvros “Ayiov 


IIvevparos. Marcellus has 76 "Aywov IIvedpa. ‘Ayiav éxxnoiav, which is 
the more probable interpretation of Ag7i, is also in Marcellus but nearly 
all eastern creeds add xafodixyy. Galba omits fwiv aidvov which is 
common in eastern creeds. The original of the creed in Gada is there- 
fore most probably to be located somewhere in Galatia or Cappadocia. 
As regards date, the creed is of so simple a form that it is probably to 
be assigned to the fourth century rather than later. 

In Asia Minor there were two movements in connexion with creeds ; 
the earlier being the enlargement of local baptismal creeds by the inser- 
tion of matter drawn from the Creed of the Council of Nicaea, and 
the latter the supersession of local creeds by the enlarged baptismal 
Creed of Constantinople, or Constantinopolitan Creed made in 381. 
Thus the Creed of Antioch was enlarged, probably under Meletius, 
between 361 and 400 (so Hort Dissertations p. 128) the Creed of 
Philadelphia before 431 ; the Armenian Creed has as its base the Nicene ; 
and Hort (l.c. p. 126) conjectures that it was made in Cappadocia in 
366-369, and the longer Creed of Epiphanius, also based on the Nicene, 
before 375. The Constantinopolitan, which is also based on N, and 
was probably composed for the baptism of Nectarius, superseded the 
local Creed of Constantinople thenceforth, and tended to replace other 
local creeds. Early in the sixth century the creed had been already 
introduced into the Eucharist, both at Constantinople and at Antioch, 
and this implies a previous use in baptism. 


Conclusion. 


There is nothing in our document which might not belong to the 
second half of the fourth century. Gregory Nazianzen saw no improba- 
bility in the story of a Christian in the first half seeking the aid of the 
Virgin Mary ; Basil calls upon the Apostles, prophets, and martyrs, for 
their intercessions to God ; Chrysostom exhorts Christians to beseech 
the saints to pray for them. 

But perhaps the most interesting feature in the document is the link 
between Antioch and Spain. Spain, like Gaul, was evangelized not 
from Rome but from the East, either directly or from Africa, and Africa, 
according to Augustine, obtained its Christianity from the same quarter. 
Irenaeus seems to have presided as a quasi-metropolitan over all the 
churches in Gaul and Spain ; and but for the position of the Pax in the 
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African rite, the rites of Africa, Spain, Gaul, and Northern Italy are 
sufficiently alike to form a single family. 

But these facts alone are insufficient. If we find Syrian formulas and 
forms of expression in Spain they must have been transported thither, 
and there are only two routes—by sea or by land, and of these the 
latter implies a path across Cappadocia and Galatia to Constantinople 
and thence by way of the Balkan States, Northern Italy, and Gaul. If 
by sea, there will be no intermediate traces, but if by land, we might look 
for some marks of their passage in Asia Minor or in the region south of 
the Danube. 

It is a historical accident that a native of Pannonia, Martin, became 
bishop of Braga, but we have evidence that he carried at least one 
formula, that of the renunciation in baptism, and possibly many others 
also. Sanday traces the article on the Descent into Hell in the creed 
from Syria to Sirmium and thence by way of Pannonia to Aquileia whence 
it spread westward, and other creed phrases show the same westward 
drift. The litany of the saints in Ga/ba and the Order of St Amand is 
abbreviated, but the full form can be recovered from Roya/ and Stowe, 
and when so obtained is found to correspond very closely with the 
Intercession in the Greek Liturgy of St James: the suffrage ‘O Lamb of 
God who takest away the sins of the world’ goes back to the Syrian 
de Virginitate and the Apostolic Constitutions ; the Sanctus links the 
Liturgy of St James to the 7e Deum and the Mozarabic rite ; the nearest 
of kin to the creed is that of Marcellus of Ancyra which resembles that 
of Niceta of Remesiana, but certain phrases are connected with Basil 
and Eunomius of Cappadocia. Our original Greek manuscript on which 
the various texts are based thus confirms the antecedent probability that 
Syrian phrases travelled to Spain by the land route. It is to be located 
in Galatia or Cappadocia, and there is in it nothing to prevent us 
assigning it to the latter half of the fourth century, while it can hardly 
be later than the fifth. 

F. J. BaDcock. 


BERENGARIANA 
I. An Aberdeen Manuscript. 


By the courtesy of Dr Montague James, I was recently made ac- 
quainted with a manuscript in the Aberdeen University Library 
belonging to the period of Berengar.' With the generous co-operation 
of Dr Douglas Simpson, the Librarian at Aberdeen, I have been able 


1 Cf. my Berengar and the Reform of Sacramental Doctrine, 1930. 
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to make a close examination of the manuscript. It has been fully 
transcribed for me by Mr V. J. Torr of London. 

The manuscript is written in a late eleventh- or early twelfth-century 
hand, probably the former. It runs from folio 56% to folio 64, in 
King’s College, Aberdeen, MS 106.'| The volume is octavo, and 
contains : 

1. A transcript of Augustine De Doctrina Christiana. 

2. A treatise on the Eucharist, attributed by the rubric to Berengar, 
followed in a similar hand by short commentaries on the Lord’s Prayer 
and the Apostles’ Creed. 

3. A commentary on the Song of Solomon. 

The ascription of the Berengarian document is written in a Bene- 
ventan hand. The document itself appears in a well-known eleventh- 
century hand. On folio 59, near the beginning, the ink is lighter, and 
the script more compressed, and more angular in effect. On folio 63¥ 
the ink again becomes darker. On the same folio the treatise on the 
Eucharist ends, and the short commentary on the Lord’s Prayer begins, 
but the writing is much more abbreviated. The same characteristic 
accompanies the writing of the brief exposition of the Creed, com- 
mencing near the beginning of folio 65, and ending near the beginning 
of 65". It is possible, though not certain, that the commentaries on 
the Lord’s Prayer and the Creed were penned by a different scribe. 

The only difficulty attached to the Berengarian fragment is created 
by the ascription, which introduces the document as a letter addressed 
by Berengar to Gregory VII: 

Domino sancto ac venerabili, G. summo pontifici, Berengarius servus 
ejus. 

But there is no concluding formula, and the document is written in 
the form of a treatise, not an epistle, consisting of a brief explanation 
of the occasion of the tract, a statement of its aim, followed by 
numerous quotations from Augustine, Ambrose, Gregory, Jerome, 
Chrysostom, Leo I, Faustus of Riez (confused, according to the practice 
of the period, with Eusebius of Emesa),’ Isidore of Seville, Paschasius 
Radbert, Remi of Auxerre, with chief emphasis upon Augustine 
and Ambrose, and concluding with a formal epilogue, beginning on 
fol. 629. 

In its format the document is not an epistle. The use made of 
patristic statements differs entirely from the usage of Berengar. The 
latter did not quote Gregory the Great with the same confidence, he 
never quoted Paschasius with approval as the author of this tract does, 
and, on the contrary, Berengar lost no opportunity of quoting John the 

' The Cambridge Press is publishing a full account of it for Dr M. R. James. 

2 Cf. Berengar p. 234 n. 6. 
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Scot, an author who is not mentioned by this writer. Moreover, 
Berengar did not attempt to use Greek (cf. f. 63”). 

The writer’s doctrinal position—which contributes nothing new to 
the controversy of the period—is made quite clear. Quoting Ambrose 
he says, ‘non erat corpus Christi ante consecrationem : dico tibi quia 
iam corpus est Christi’. The effect of consecration is to create (crear) 
the body of Christ, and the writer comments that they are heretics who 
deny that the Sacrament is the true flesh and blood of Christ (‘ veram 
Christi carnem et sanguinem’, f. 58%). ‘What we consume’, he 
continues, expounding Augustine, ‘is not bread, nor manna, but flesh 
and blood of Christ’ (‘immo Christi caro et sanguis’, f. 59). Quoting 
Remi of Auxerre: ‘What the priests consecrate in the church, by the 
power (virtute) of divinity, which fills that bread, is the true body of 
Christ’ (verum est corpus Christi, f. 60%). Thus the real presence 
of the body of Christ in the Sacrament is maintained by the author of 
the treatise, in terms which were not used by Berengar. 

The metabolism of the dominant sacramental teaching of the second 
half of the eleventh century is still more clearly upheld by the writer. 

‘It stands, therefore, by the authority of so many Fathers, that the 
bread is changed into flesh, and the wine is changed into blood’ (‘et 
panis mutetur in carnem, et vinum mutetur in sanguinem’, f. 61). 
‘The bread receives a change and the wine is changed in the sacrifice, 
and that comes to pass, as we say in form and thing’ (mutationem 
suscipit panis et vinum in sacrificio commutata, eam utique quam et 
specie et re fieri diximus, #/d.). ‘But lest anyone, perchance, may 
think that after this change the substance of bread and wine remains, 
let us introduce other (kinds) of change.’ (‘Sed ne quis fortasse post hanc 
mutationem panis adhuc et vini substantiam remansisse’, #did.) When 
Christ said ‘Take and eat, This is my Body’, it was as if He said 
‘I have changed bread into flesh’ (‘panem quidem mutavi in carnem’, 
f. 61° fin.). ‘The invisible priest converts visible creatures into the 
substance of His body and blood’ (‘visibiles creaturas in substantiam 
corporis et sanguinis sui’, f. 63%). The doctrine of Transubstantiation 
contained in these statements is the doctrine to which Berengar in the 
De Sacra Coena devotes the chief weight of his criticism, especially the 
notion that after consecration the substance of bread and wine did not 
remain. This treatise was certainly not written by Berengar. 

The preamble announces a report that a discussion had arisen on 
the body and blood of Christ, which had suddenly filled the whole 
land, so that not only clergy and monks were involved, but lay-folk 
were gossiping about it in the streets. ‘They say that a certain 
Berengar of Tours, a man of large intellect and profound knowledge, 
went to Rome, but wished to revive again the opinion which he had 
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once renounced, asserting, they say, that in the Sacrament of our 
redemption the bread is not changed into flesh, nor the wine into blood, 
which is contrary to the catholic faith.’ The writer had often been 
urged by his fellow-monks and neighbours to devote his attention to 
the matter and publish his statement. So he has collected the opinions 
of the Fathers and now submits his work in ‘this little book’ (dded/o0) 
for examination and approval to the deatissime pater, addressed in the 
opening sentence. The preamble confirms the internal doctrinal evi- 
dence that the treatise was not written by Berengar. 

The rubric, or introductory ascription, written in a different script 
(Beneventan) was inserted by another scribe, who made a hasty 
examination of the contents of the tract, and assumed that it was a 
copy of a letter sent by Berengar to Gregory VII. That the treatise 
was not addressed to the Pope seems indicated by the author’s own 
ascription to deatissime pater, an address too familiar to have been used 
by the member of a monastic community when addressing the Pope, 
but a common form of address to an abbot or an old preceptor. This 
conclusion makes it impossible to date the document from the rubric, 
but the original was probably written soon after Berengar’s return from 
Rome in 1059, when he immediately recanted his recantation, and 
began again an active propaganda of his views.! It is improbable that 
it was written in the period following his return from Rome in 1079, 
since, after his condemnation by Gregory VII in the Lent Synod of 
that year, Berengar ceased the public dissemination of his teaching, 
and in the following year retired to S. Céme, an island in the Loire. 


Il. Zhe Letter to the Hermits. 


In 1717 Marténe and Durand printed in Zhesaurus novus Anecdo- 
torum, i. 191-195, an Epistle of Berengar addressed to some hermits 
taken from the A/S Alnensi. Following Sudenorf Berengarius Turo- 
nensis p. 7 (who quotes Staudlin), modern writers have dated this 
epistle about 1040, before Berengar became involved in the eucharistic 
controversy. In my own book (p. 203 and n. 6) I have assigned it to 
the period after 1080, when Berengar was living a semi-hermit life, 
before his death in 1088, but I also threw out a hint that the letter 
may not have been written by Berengar (p. 164). Further consideration 
has confirmed this impression. 

The easy and regular style of the letter to the hermits, described by 
Neander (Zng. Zrans. vi, 311) as vivacious and clear, is in marked 
contrast with the tortuous and obscure style of the De Sacra Coena 


1 Cf. Berengar chaps. viii-ix. 
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and Berengar’s other letters. It possesses a remarkable resemblance 
to the style of Jerome, especially in his letters dealing with monastic 
or hermit life. Berengar refers to Jerome by name on more than one 
occasion, but in his letters only quotes him in the epistle to Philip I of 
France (Sudendorf Berengarius Turonensis p. 227). One of the three 
short quotations from Jerome in the De Sacra Coena (p. 269 f.) belongs 
to Origen. He appears to have had less acquaintance with Jerome’s 
writings than with those of Augustine, Ambrose, and Gregory the Great, 
and apart from the letter to the hermits, there is no trace of Jerome’s 
style in his own Latin. 

A comparison between the phraseology of the letter to the hermits 
and, for example, Jerome’s letters to the monk Heliodorus (Z/. xiv) 
and to the virgin Eustochium, the daughter of Paula (Z. xxii), clearly 
establishes a relation between the style of the author to the hermits and 
the style of Jerome : 

The Letter to the Hermits (Marténe and Durand TZhes. nov. Anecdot. 
i r92 B-c). ‘Unde curretis? a carne. Qua? per justitiam. Quo? 
ad Deum. Hic est rectus cursus a carne per justitiam ad Deum, ab 
AEgypto per desertum ad terram promissionis, a vitio per virtutem ad 
praemium, a natura per artem ad felicitatem, a mundo sine mundo 
extra mundum. Non enim in hoc quod nati estis manere debetis, sed 
viam trium dierum ibitis in solitudinem. Quae est solitudo? Coelum. 
Cur? quia ab omni malitia solitarium et purum.’ 

Jerome Z/. ad Heliodorum c. 10 (Migne xxii 353). ‘O desertum, 
Christi floribus vernans! O! solitudo, in qua illi nascuntur lapides, 
de quibus in Apocalypsi civitas magni regis extruitur. O eremus 
familiarius Deo gaudens! Quid agis frater in saeculo, qui major es 
mundo? Quamdiu te tectorum umbrae premunt? quamdiu fumo- 
sarum urbium carcer includit? Crede mihi, nescio quid plus lucis 
aspicio. Libet, sarcina corporis abjecta, ad purum aetheris evolare 
fulgorem. Paupertem times? sed beatos Christus pauperes appellat. 
Laborare terreris? at nemo athleta sine sudore coronatur. De cibo 
cogitas ? sed fides famem non timet.... Infinita eremi vastitas te 
terret? sed tu paradisum mente deambula. Quotiescumque illuc 
cogitatione conscenderis, toties in eremo non eris.’ 

The Letter to the Hermits (Marttne and Durand i 1944). ‘Non 
dicit fugite de initio Babilonis, quia nemo potest cavere ne tentetur, et 
ubi non est suggestio non est pugna. Porro sine pugna non est 
victoria, ubi non est victoria, non est corona. Et ideo suggestio tentat, 
ut vincentem triumphus excipiat, nec dicite fugite de fine Babilonis 
quia qui cecidit in opus jam vulneratus est, jam fregit crura, jam est 
infirmus.’ 

Jerome Z/. ad Heliodorum c. 7 (Migne xxii 351). ‘Non quaero, 
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inquies, honorem: sufficit mihi conscientia mea. Neque Dominus 
quaerebat, quippe qui ne a turbis rex constitueretur, aufugit. Sed ubi 
honor non est, ibi contemptus est. Ubi contemptus, ibi frequens 
injuria : ubi autem injuria, ibi est indignatio: ubi indignatio, ibi quies 
nulla: ubi quies non est, ibi mens a proposito saepe deducitur. Ubi 
autem per inquietudinem aliquid aufertur ex studio, minus fit ab eo, 
quod tollitur: et ubi minus est, perfectum non potest dici. Ex hac 
supputatione summa illa nascitur. Monachum in patria sua perfectum 
esse non posse. Perfectum autem esse nolle, delinquere est.’ 

The letter to the hermits makes use of the theme of the Song of 
Songs, but the audition of the soul is not addressed by the Divine 
Lover but by an erotic tempter :— 

Marténe and Durand i 192 F-c. ‘ Est eremita solus in cella, et vitium 
pro foribus excubat blando alloquio quaerens hospitium. Ego inquit, 
sum dilectus tuus, quem fovebas in saeculo, qui tecum eram ad 
mensam, qui tecum dormiebam in lectulo, sine quo nihil faciebas. 
Quomodo egisti hoc facinus, ut me vellus relinquere. Secutus sum te 
per vestigia, et putas sine me latere in cella? Teneo chyrographum 
patris tui Adz in quo manu subscripsisti. Chyrographum illud est 
mors, in quo subscripsisti dum peccasti. Non sum superbus, non 
dedignans. Tecum fui in saeculo cum carnem comederes, cum vina 
biberes, cum te ad vomitum satiares. ‘Tecum ero in eremo cum solo 
pane vesceris, cum aqua sapies, cum post refectionem modicam esuriens 
remanebis. Tecum fui cum esses in frequentia, cum dormires in pannis 
lineis. ‘Tecum ero cum putabis te solum in latebra, cum recumbes in 
cilicio ... (193 B). Habes eremita aliquid de meo. Caro quam gestas 
soror mea est, mecum genita est, mecum nutrita. Vis ut sine me 
moriatur? Quamdiu caro erit caro, tamdiu ero in carne tua: ubi caro 
desinet esse caro, liberabitur ab exactione mea. Ecce pulso ad ostium, 
aperi, caro, dilecto tuo, cur tu intus et ego extra?’ 

Jerome Zp. ad Eustochium c. 25 (Migne xxii 411). ‘Semper te 
cubiculi tui secreta custodiant, semper tecum sponsus ludat intrinsecus. 
Oras, loqueris ad Sponsum : legis, ille tibi loquitur: et cum te somnus 
oppresserit, veniet post parietem, et mittet manum suam per foramen, 
et tanget ventrem tuum: et expergefacta consurges, et dices: ‘‘ Vulne- 
rata caritate ego sum”: et rursus ab eo audies, “ Hortus conclusus 
soror mea sponsa: hortus conclusus, fons signatus” . . . (c. 26). Foris 
vagentur virgines stultae, tu intrinsecus esto cum Sponso: quia si 
ostium clauseris, . . . et tu statim sollicita, respondebis, “‘ Vox fratruelis 
mei pulsantis: Aperi mihi soror mea, proxima mea, columba mea, 
perfecta.” Nec est ut dicas, “ Despoliavi me tunica mea, quomodo 
induam illam ? lavi pedes meos, quomodo inquinabo eos? Illico con- 
surge, et aperi, ne te remorante, pentranseat, et postea consequeraris, et 
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dicas: Aperui ego fratrueli meo, fratruelis meus pertransivit.” Quid 
enim necesse est, ut cordis tui ostia clausa sint sponso ?’ 

Even allowing that the resemblance between the two last passages 
may be due to the influence of the Vulgate text of the Song of Solomon, 
common to both, this will not explain the resemblance in the other 
passages where the pulsating beat of the rhythm, the short terse 
sentences, the alternating questions and answers, the linking up of 
sentence with sentence by the same substantive used as a connecting 
link—all features which come out strongly in an English translation— 
suggests, if not the same authorship, at least a writer steeped in the 
phraseology of Jerome. ‘The rubric of the letter to the hermits assigns 
it to Berengar, but our examination of the rubric in the Aberdeen MS 
proves that the rubric of a medieval letter has no necessary connexion 
with its substance. The style and content of the letter to the hermits 
are quite unlike anything else written by Berengar. It does not appear 
to have been written by him. Was it written by Jerome? 


A. J. MACDONALD. 


NOTE ON MARK i 41 AND JOHN xi 33, 38 


It seems to be generally agreed that the strange reading dpyweis 
in Mark i 41, and not the orAayxvoeis of the traditional text is right. 
Jesus, when the leper besought him saying, ‘If thou wilt, thou canst 
make me clean’, deing moved with anger, stretched out his hand and 
touched him saying, ‘I will: be thou clean’. But while there is general 
agreement that anger is here attributed to Jesus, there is no agreement 
as to the explanation of anger in such a connexion. An ‘ Additional 
Note’ to Dr A. E. J. Rawlinson’s Westminster Commentary on 
St Mark (p. 256) gives a number of different suggestions which have 
been put forward to explain why Jesus was angry with the leper. 
C. H. Turner in the $.P.C.K. one-volume Commentary put forward 
quite a new one. I believe that the difficulty arises from our not 
realizing the mental background of those to whom St Mark’s Gospel 
was originally addressed. Suppose we were to read in a life of Lord 
Shaftesbury that on some occasion when he was visiting a manufactur- 
ing town a child was brought to him in a state of extreme emaciation, and 
suppose the author went on to say: ‘ Lord Shaftesbury expressed the 
liveliest indignation, and took immediate steps to have the child 
removed from its present surroundings and placed under proper care’, 
we should not be held up by a moment’s perplexity: although the 
writer did not state against whom Lord Shaftesbury was indignant, we 
should understand at once that Lord Shaftesbury regarded the child’s 
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condition as due to the evil will of those responsible for it or the evil 
will of industrialists bent on enriching themselves by child labour. In 
the case of a disease, such as leprosy, we do not think of any malignant 
will being behind the horrible disfigurement, and so indignation, in any 
one confronted with it, would seem to us quite inappropriate. We do 
not think that a malignant will is at work behind diseases, but the 
people for whom St Mark wrote did: that is the point. For them, 
therefore, the anger of Jesus against the evil power which had dealt so 
cruelly with a human creature would need no more explanation than 
Lord Shaftesbury’s anger would need for us in the case imagined. 
The explanation of dpyoGeis in this passage is to be got, I believe, by 
comparing the expression in St Luke iv 39, when Jesus ‘rebukes’ the 
fever: rebuke is near to anger, Or again, when St Luke represents 
Jesus as saying of the crooked woman (xiii 16), ‘This woman, a 
daughter of Abraham, whom Satan hath bound lo these eighteen years’, 
there is certainly here too a note of indignation against the evil power. 
If this is the true explanation of épyw6eis in Mark i 41, the scribe who 
substituted oxAayxvobeis did not appreciably alter the sense, for the 
same emotion which was on one side of it indignation against the dis- 
figuring power was on the other side of it compassion for the man. 
Any construction of the passage which makes it to be she defer with 
whom Jesus is angry seems to me hopeless. One has only to look at 
the far-fetched and unnatural character of all the explanations hitherto 
offered us on that supposition. 

In this connexion reference may be made to a passage in St John, 
where a somewhat similar difficulty occurs. On the occasion of the 
raising of Lazarus the emotion attributed to Jesus, when confronted 
with the outbreak of lamentation and again when he is proceeding to 
the sepulchre, is expressed by the word éveBpinoaro (xi 33), éuBpipov- 
pevos (xi 38). Our Authorized Version by translating ‘groaned in 
spirit’, ‘groaning in himself’, represented the emotion as sympathetic 
grief, which fitted in with the ordinary understanding of the Lord’s 
action in this story. But it has been pointed out that the verb 
éuBpipotcba properly connotes rather indignation than sorrow (it occurs, 
of course, in the very passage of Mark which we have just been con- 
sidering, where it refers to the sternness with which Jesus gave his 
injunction to the leper after the cleansing), and so here too we find 
in some modern commentaries over-ingenious explanations why Jesus 
is represented as angry with the mourners. I would suggest that here 
too what lies behind the phrase is the idea that in the encounter of 
Jesus with Death, from whom he is going to rescue the prey, as Herakles 
rescued Alcestis, Jesus is about to close with the Satanic power. What 
is suggested is the hard, angry breathing of the man who is bracing 
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himself to meet and overthrow a tremendous enemy. The sight of 
human sorrow makes him indignant with the enemy of man. 


Epwyn Bevan. 


TRACES OF AN UNKNOWN ! SYSTEM OF CAPITULA 
FOR ST MATTHEW’S GOSPEL 


Ir is fairly clear from an examination I have made of eight of the 
oldest MSS of St Jerome’s commentary on St Matthew’s Gospel, which 
I am now collating with a view to a new edition, that Jerome himself 
made no record of any system of cafitu/a in composing this work. 
This statement can safely be made in spite of the fact that one or two 
of these MSS do as a matter of fact shew signs, either here and there 
or systematically, of the use of a list of capituda. What these signs are 
will be stated in the introduction to my edition. Meantime I wish to 
call attention to an extraordinary system which emerges from one, and 
as yet only one, of the MSS I have examined. 

Codex Augiensis cclxi (saec. ix in.) was written in North Italy 
somewhere, but was clearly copied from a Visigothic exemplar. It is 
a manuscript of rare fascination, both palaeographically and textually. 
The work of perhaps seventeen scribes, it almost certainly came into the 
possession of the Reichenau Abbey early in the ninth century, and was 
preserved there until the Reichenau collection was transported to 
Karlsruhe early in the nineteenth century. 

By the kind intervention of H. M. Foreign Office, the Baden Minister 
of Public Instruction very courteously sent the manuscript to Aberdeen, 
where the work of collation was expedited by the voluntary co-operation 
of three of my assistants, all of whom have had a palaeographical 
training, Mr R. J. Getty, Mr C. J. S. Addison, and Mr D. J. Campbell. 

The following table, I think, explains itself. I may add that the 
numbers of the capitula (both systems) are written by the scribes them- 
selves, nearly always in the body of the text. The system of xxviu 
capitula needs no remark, as it has been adequately illustrated by 
Wordsworth and White. Also, it should be stated that the numbers 
alone are given in the MS, not the words of the summaries. The other 
system appears to be derived from the upper numbers in the Eusebian 
system, and to have been taken from a Vulgate MS. 

11 use this word with some hesitation, but I can find no trace of the system 
either in Wordsworth and White's larger Vulgate (vol. i pp. xviiiff.) or in 
De Bruyne’s article ‘Notes sur la Bible de Tours au 1x® Siécle’ (Gdttingische 
Gelehrie Anzeigen 1931 pp- 345 ff.), or in Berger’s ‘ Histoire de la Vulgate’, pp. 353 ff. 


I have to thank Dom de Bruyne for kindly sending me a copy of his important 
article. 


























Modern 
Chapter 
an 
Verse. 


vii 15 


viii 23 
ix I 
» 9 
x 16 


xi 2 
xii 1 
12, 38 
xili 3 
xiv 1 


» «32 
xvi 13 
xvii I 
xviii 1 
9 12 
» 23 
xix 30 
XX 17 
xxi I 
” 99 
» 33 
xxii 15 
xxiii 13 
» 27 
» 37 


XXiV 15 


» 43 
9» 46 


xxv iI 


» ‘414 
xxvi I 


30 
XxXvii 27 
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First Words, 


Adtendite a falsis 


Et ascendente eo in nauicula 

Et uenit in ciuitatem suam 

Et cum transiret inde Iesus 

Ecce ego mitto uos sicut oues 

Iohannes autem cum audisset 

In illo tempore abiit Iesus 

Tune responderunt ei quidam 

Ecce exiet qui seminat 

In illo tempore audiuit 
herodes 

Et compolit discipulos suos 

Et cum transfretassent uene- 
runt 

Quare discipuli tui 
grediuntur 

Respondens autem petrus 
dixit 

Tesus autem conuocatis disci- 
pulis 

Uenit autem Iesus in partes 

Et post dies sex adsumens 

In illa hora accesserunt disci- 
puli 

Quid uobis uidetur si fuerint 

Ideo adsimilatum est regnum 

Multi autem erunt primi 

Et ascendens Iesus_hieru- 
solimam 

Et cum adpropinquasset hieru- 
solymis 

Tunc Iesus misit duos disci- 
pulos 

Aliam parabulam audite homo 
erat 

Tunc abeuntes pharisaei con- 
silium 

Ue uobis scribe et pharisaei 
hypocritae 

Uae uobis scribe, et pharisaei 
hypocritae 

Hierusalem hierusalem quae 
occidis 

Cum ergo uideretis abomina- 
tionem 

Uigilate ergoquia nescitis qua 

Quis putast (sic) est fidelis 
seruus 

Tunc simile erit regnum 
caelorum 

Sicut enim homo proficiscens 

INC PaSSIO ONI Et factum 
est cum consummasset 

Et hymno dicto exierunt 

Tunc milites presides susci- 
pientes 


trans- 


1 xi] supplied from Vulgate codices. 





Numbers 
of 
Longer 
Capitula. 
cpl. vi 
viii 
Viiii 





clipped * 


yess 
jill 
4 


cap. xvi 


xvii 
xviii 


XVviiii 
XX 


xxi 


xxii 
xxiii 


xxiii 


XXvi 


XXVvii 
XXVili 





Numbers 


v7) 
Short 
Capitula. 


cap. Ixxi 

cap. Ixxxvi 

cap. cii 
capitulo cxiiii 
capitulo cxxvii 
capitulo cxxxi 
capitulo cxliii 


capitulo cxlviii 
capitulo cliii 


capitulo eviii ? 


(sic) 
capitulo clvii 


cap. clxvi 
cap. clxxii 


cap. clxxxii 


cap. cci 


cap. cevi 


cap. ccxviiii 


cap. ccxxxvii 


cap. cexlvii 


cap. cclxiii 
cap. cclxv 


cap. celxviii 
cap. cclxviiii 


cap. cclxiiii 
(sic) 


18 


Fol. 
of 
Manu- 
script. 








3lv 
40r 
42° 
43V 
58v 
66v 
76Vv 
86r 
giv 
106v 


1I3v 
117r 


117v 
I21v 
126V 
131V 
I41r 
152r 
156¥ 
160Vv 
I71lv 
175° 
ir 
181r 
196r 
203 V 
214° 
217V 
22I1V 


2256 


234° 
234V 


235V 


240r 
246r 


254r 
270V 


2 Doubtless for cliiii. 
A. SOUTER. 
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Aquila and Onkelos, by A. E. S1LvVERSTONE, M.A., Ph.D. (Manchester 
University Press, 1931.) 


THE Jews in dispersion largely forgot the Hebrew in which their 
Scriptures were written. So it became necessary in the Synagogue to 
interpret as well as to read the appointed lessons. Two versions of the 
Pentateuch are known to have been used. In the West (e.g. in Fgypt) 
for Greek-speaking Jews the rendering of Aquila (’AxvAas, spelt Dd*py 
in the Talmud) was authoritative: in the East for Aramaic-speaking 
synagogue-goers there was the Targum of Onkelos. But, writes Gritz, 
‘Onkelos ist die orientalische Aussprache fiir Akylas.’ Onkelos and 
Akylas then are the same name. Many scholars have asked, Do they 
designate the same person? Dr Silverstone says, Yes. 

Strange that the same translator should render the Scriptures into 
Greek and Aramaic! The view is strongly opposed by many com- 
petent scholars, but Dr Silverstone presents his case with much learning 
and ability. It is scholarly work, though the conclusion is stated rather 
too positively. The writer knows the literature of the subject well. 

As regards Aquila (Akylas) the facts are well established. According 
to the Jerusalem Talmud, Aiddushin i 1, he was a proselyte con- 
temporary with R. Akiba who was martyred under Hadrian (a.D. 117— 
138). In the Talmud and the Midrash a number of Greek renderings 
reproduced in Hebrew characters are ascribed to him: e.g. he trans- 
lated Shaddai by DipRX, i.e. ixavds. The Fathers give a similar account 
of Aquila. Jerome (on Isaiah viii 14) writes, ‘ Akibas quem magistrum 
Aquilae proselyti autumant’; and Epiphanius (de Mens. et Pond. 14) 
says that Aquila was zev@epidys, ‘ nephew by marriage’ of Hadrian. It 
is reasonable to conclude that Aquila (‘AxvAas) of the Fathers and 
p>py of the Talmud and Midrash are the same person. 

Dr Silverstone pleads urgently for his additional identification of 
Aquila with Onkelos, the author of the Aramaic Targum on the Penta- 
teuch. The date of Onkelos the proselyte he gathers from the Babylonian 
Talmud, Megillah 3a, ‘The Targum of the Torah was spoken by 
Onkelos the proselyte from the mouth of R. Eliezer (died ¢. a.p. 125) 
and R. Jehoshua’ (died ¢. a.p. 130). Other Talmudic references 
make him a contemporary of R. Gamliel II «(died ¢.a.D. 117). 
Others again, which would put Onkelos some sixty years earlier, are 
dismissed by Dr Silverstone, probably with justice. 
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But a seriously contested question remains, even if we accept the 
identification: Akylas Onkelos. Onkelos may have been a Methurge- 
man, a well-known oral translator of the Torah into Aramaic in the 
synagogue, but may we speak with confidence of the Targum printed 
in the Rabbinic Bibles as really his? Hardly, for there is considerable 
weight of scholarly opinion’in favour of a late date for the Targum— 
the fourth century a.p. (Stenning), not earlier than the fifth (Dalman), 
end of the sixth or beginning of the seventh (Schiller-Szinessy). 

Against the opinion of the lateness of the Targum Dr Silverstone 
urges the large number of Greek words which occur in it. ‘Greek’, he 
says, ‘ was understood by the masses at the time of the second Temple 
and perhaps as late as the end of the second century. ... In the fifth 
century the writer of a Targum would not have used Greek, for it 
would not have been understood.’ But it may be urged on the contrary 
that since Greek was still the language of commerce in the fifth century 
a number of Greek words would still be retained in the language of 
Jewish common life, in which the Targums were written. Moreover, 
knowledge of Greek words is not the same thing as knowledge of the 
Greek language. 

In Chapter VI (pp. 91-106) Dr Silverstone has collected a longish list 
of passages from the Pentateuch in which the agreement between the 
Greek of Aquila and the Aramaic of Onkelos is very striking. Aquila 
and Onkelos frequently agree against the LXX. But the weight of the 
latter consideration is diminished when we recollect that the LXX 
represents the Alexandrine tradition, while both Aquila and Onkelos 
learnt orally or otherwise from Akiba. Dr Silverstone’s case is well 


stated in this chapter, but it is not conclusive. Here are some of his 
instances : 


(a) Gen. vi 16, ‘ A light (77) shalt thou make to the ark’: 
So Onkelos : 
Aquila, peonpBpwor (‘a noontide light’) rouoas tH «Bure : 
LXX, érwuvdywv rojcas Thy K.Bwrov. 
(6) Exod. iii 14, ‘I am that I am’: 
Aquila (more exactly), évopar ds Evopat : 
So Onkelos : 
LXX, eyo cin 6 ov. 
(c) Exod. xiii 18, ‘Israel went up armed’: 
Aquila, xai évwrAwpeévor : 
So Onkelos : 
LXX, réurry 8é yeved. 
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A recurring instance of agreement in rendering beginning with 
Gen. i 1 is the translation of the Hebrew particle nx by civ in Aquila 
and by nm’ in the Targum. The attention given to N& is according to 
Akiba’s system of hermeneutics. 

On the whole I think that all these coincidences are covered by 
current Palestinian exegesis: they are far from sufficient to prove the 
identity of the Greek with the Aramaic translator. 

In Chapter VII many interesting passages are collected in support of 
the view that the Targum was composed by a disciple of R. Akiba. 

Gen. iii 22 (LXX = R.V.), "[8ot "Adap yéyover as els &€ jaw: 
Targum, ‘ Behold man has become unique in the world, to know 
of himself good and evil’. 


Whence is this paraphrase derived? No doubt from Akiba’s explana- 
tion, ‘The Omnipresent One (D\prn) put before him (Adam) two ways, 
the way of life and the way of death, and he chose the way of death’. 
Both the Targum and Akiba explain the passage of the exercise of 
man’s free will. 


Lev. xxiii 43, ‘ I made the children of Israel to dwell in booths’ 
(M303) : 

Targum, ‘In the shadow of my cloud’: 

R. Akiba, ‘ They were booths of the clouds of glory’ (Siphra on 
Lev. xxiii 43). 

Deut. xvi 2, ‘And thou shalt sacrifice the passover-offering unto 
JeHovaH thy God of the flock and the herd’ : 

Targum, ‘ And thou shalt sacrifice the passover before JEHOVAH 
thy God of the young ones of the flock, and holy sacrifices of 
the cattle’: 

R. Akiba, ‘Sheep for the passover and not oxen for the passover ’ 
(Mechilta on Exod. xiv 5). 


Deut. xxiv 16, ‘The fathers shall not be put to death for the 
children, neither shall the children be put to death for the 
fathers’: 

Targum, ‘ Fathers shall not die at the mouth of children, neither 
shall children die at the mouth of fathers ’. 


It appears from Jerusalem Talmud, Sanhedrin iii 9, that R. Akiba 
held that fathers should not be put to death on the evidence of children, 
nor children on the evidence of fathers. 

It needs only to add that it is a pleasure to review so scholarly 
a book. Dr Silverstone has studied his subject fully, and carefully 


revised his proofs. W. Emery BarNzEs. 
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The Proverbs of Solomon, in Sahidic Coptic, according to the Chicago 
Manuscript, by W. H. Worrett. (University of Chicago Press, 
1931.) 

Or the Book of Proverbs three Coptic versions are extant : the Sa‘idic 
and Achmimic, both practically complete; Bohairic in only the first 
fourteen chapters and some short later passages. A Fayydmic version 
may well have existed, since there was one both of /od and of 
Ecclesiastes * ; but so far there is no trace of it. The relations between 
these, mutually and to the Greek, have been but superficially examined 
hitherto ; indeed, more would for the present be premature, since the 
important Achmimic text still remains unpublished. Professor Carl 
Schmidt, from whom its publication has long been expected, has 
expressed himself? inclined to regard it as a mere adaptation of the 
Sa‘idic, and in fact the peculiarities of the latter, so far as may be 
gathered from Ciasca’s notes,*® are common to both texts. The Bohairic, 
on the other hand, is entirely independent of these, following, as would 
be expected, the LXX much more closely, and innocent of the numerous 
additions and (less numerous) omissions characterizing the two southern 
versions. 

Within two years we have now been given admirable editions of both 
Bohairic and Sa‘idic, the former by Mr Burmester and thé late Professor 
Dévaud,‘ the latter in the volume before us. Professor Worrell’s edition 
of the fine MS, now in Chicago, is not indeed its editio princeps ; that 
was produced in Cairo in 1927, by Dr Sobhy,° under not very favourable 
conditions. The new editor, with the resources at his command, has 
been enabled to present us with an impeccable text, no doubt destined 
to remain definitive. The vellum codex may be assigned to about the 
sixth century ; it is one of those small ‘pocket’ volumes (4 x 3$ in.), 
whereof the editor mentions several. What we are given is an exact 
transcript of its text, with variants gathered from all the known frag- 
ments of other MSS. Further, a large number of citations has been 
collected from Sa‘idic literature: Proverbs is a favourite source of 
quotation with Shenoute and his follower Besa, and it is perhaps a 
pity that these readings, at least, were not included in the critical 
apparatus. The editing gives further evidence of Professor Worrell’s 
excellent scholarship and the printing is a credit to the Clarendon 
Press. W. E. Crum. 

1 Job in Wadi Sarga no, 1 (the exact grade of dialect here is difficult to assess), 
Eccl. in two recensions: one in Berlin, one in Michigan. 

2 ZNTW. 1925, 228. 3 Sacr. Bibl. Fragm. ii pp. x\-xlvi. 

4 Les Proverbes, texte bohairique, Vienna, 1930. 

5 The Book of the Proverbs of Solomon, publ. University of Egypt, El-Shams 
Press, Cairo. 
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The Origins of the Festival of Hanukkah, by O. S. Rankin, B.D., 
D.Litt. (T. & T. Clark, 1930.) 


Dr Rank:n has to grapple with much theory and little evidence. His 
book contains a great deal of painstaking work, but it is too discursive, 
and the argument is long drawn out, and, at times, far fetched. 

After giving a list of the sources for the study of the festival Dr Rankin 
turns to the literary criticism of the two chief: 1 and 2 Maccabees. 
Here he shews himself well acquainted with the recent literature, and 
he follows Professor W. Kolbe in dating the Re-dedication at Jerusalem 
in 164 B.c. rather than in 165 B.c. He next discusses the exact meaning 
of the word Hanukkah and concludes that it is Jnstitution rather than 
Dedication. 

Dr Rankin then comes to grips with the main evidence as to the 
character of the festival, noting both its similarity to the festival of 
* Booths’ (2 Macc. x 6f., cf. 1 Macc. iv 56 f.) and also its inclusion of 
‘lights’ (Josephus Azz. xii 7. 7, cf. 2 Macc. i 18 and Sad. 21 b) which, 
according to the Mishnah (Bada Qamma vi 6), were lamps set before 
the outer doors of the houses. 

Dr Rankin rejects the theories of Krauss and Hochfeld that a festival 
instituted in 164 B.c. of the type of ‘ Booths’ was later (in the first 
century B.c.) transformed and re-interpreted. He then examines Well- 
hausen’s attractive hypothesis that a nature festival of the winter-solstice 
had been introduced into Jerusalem by the Seleucids as a Dionysus- 
celebration, and had not been abolished but retained and re-interpreted 
by the Maccabees. Wellhausen argues that 25th Kislev = 25th Decem- 
ber, a day kept in Petra as the festival of Dusares (identified by the 
Greeks with Dionysus) : that in Jerusalem Dionysus would not be strictly 
differentiated from Zeus Olympius, as both deities would be spoken 
of simply as Bel-semin: and that the description of the festival in 
2 Macc. x 6ff., and specially the mention of ¢4yrsi, suggests a celebra- 
tion in honour of Dionysus; and the 4gh#s would be appropriate too. 
Norden and Kittel see further parallels in the Azke//ia, mentioned by 
name as early as 239-238 B.c., and held, according to Epiphanius, on 
25th December. 

Now, even though, as Professor M. P. Nilssen insists, ‘ only general 
comparisons can be drawn between a day in the Jewish luni-solar 
empiric calendar and a fixed date in the Julian’, it still remains a 
significant fact that Hanukkah was the Jewish winter festival (Jn. x 22) 
and that the winter season was specially appropriated to Dionysus (cf. 
Rohde Psyche p. 309). 

But is there actually any date other than 25th December with a 
- superior claim to be identified with 25th Kislev? Starting from the 
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Talmud (Baba Mezia 106 b) and proceeding by an argument the steps 
of which cannot here be retraced, Dr Rankin advocates the equations 
15th Kislev = 8th November and 25th Kislev = 18th November; the 
first date marking the beginning of winter and the second being, in 
Syria, that of the festival day of the Sun-god who was the Year-lord. 
t Macc. i 54 and 59 accordingly record religious rites of the heathen 
on both days; and the name ‘ Booths of Kislev’ (2 Macc. i 9) is par- 
ticularly appropriate, for ‘ Booths’ itself was a New Year festival, and 
Hanukkah supplanted a Syrian New Year festival. Further, the Sun- 
god, whose festival fell on 18th November, may be identified with 
Kronos-Helios, a god of astral character, no other indeed than Zarvan, 
the time-eternity light-god of Chaldaean theology. Hence Judaism 
carried over with the Kronos-Helios festival certain New-age 
associations. 

It is again impossible here to reproduce all the details of Dr Rankin’s 
long and involved argument. It can hardly be said to carry conviction ; 
and, in particular, the usual equation Kisley = November—-December 
still appears to be nearer the mark than Dr Rankin’s Kislev = October- 
November. 

Further, Dr Rankin would have us look in quite a different direction 
for the origin of the Aghts of Hanukkah. These he traces to the 
burnings of incense at the doors of the houses and in the streets (1 Macc. 
i 55) in honour, he would say, of Apollo ’Ayuevs: and at the restora- 
tion of Judaism they were replaced by the lighting of lamps. He goes 
on to ask what significance was then given to the lamp, and he adopts 
the suggestion of Gratz that the lamp was taken as a symbol of the law. 
He himself endeavours to add support to this suggestion by arguments 
which are quite rabbinical in their subtlety. 

This, however, is a subsidiary question, and it is necessary to return 
to Dr Rankin’s main contention. But before doing so it may be worth 
while to point out that there is another subsidiary question of con- 
siderable interest which Dr Rankin scarcely touches at all, the question 
whether any of the Psalms in the Psalter we now possess were actually 
composed for the original Hanukkah of 164 B.c. According to Professor 
Burkitt (/. 7: S. xvii 1915-1916, p. 141) it is ‘an extremely probable 
guess’ that Psalm cxviii was composed for that occasion, and he quotes 
Targum II to Esther iii 8 which seems to shew that Hosanna was ‘the 
popular Aramaic name for a ¢hyrsus’. 

As to Dr Rankin’s main thesis that Hanukkah is to be regarded as 
the Jewish New-age festival, it must of course be conceded at once 
that im a sense Hanukkah is a New-age festival ; that is to say, it is 
a festival commemorating the new start of Judaism under the leadership 
of the Maccabees. But that it was a festival of which the chief mou#f 
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was anticipation of the New Age, in an eschatological sense, the New 
Age to come—that is a hypothesis which Dr Rankin’s labours have 
not substantiated. J. W. Hunxin, 


Die Mischna, Text, Ubersetsung und ausfihrliche Erklérung. (1) Dam- 
mai, von WALTER Baver. (Tépelmann, Giessen, 1931.) (2) Qin- 
nim, von OscaR HoLtzMann. (Tépelmann, Giessen, 1931.) 


SLOWLY, slowly, but surely, the great Giessen edition of the Mishna 
advances towards completion. Twenty-one of the sixty-three treatises 
are now published, and another ten years will presumably see the end. 
Would that there were an edition of the Talmud proper, i.e. the Gemara, 
on somewhat the same lines, even though it would take up at least ten 
times as much space on the bookshelves! For while, speaking roughly, 
Mishna, with its bare summaries of rules, is dry, not to say dull, Talmud, 
with its discussions and its discursive parentheses, is singularly attractive. 

The method of the series remains, of course, the same in these two 
parts, which consist of text, translation, full explanatory notes (even if 
sometimes elementary), and a brief list of various readings, though 
these are seldom of much importance. The notes are of special value 
in the case of these two treatises, for the Gemara of Dammai is 
Palestinian only and not Babylonian, and neither the Palestinian nor 
the Babylonian Gemara has anything on Qinnim. 

What, then, is the subject of Dammai? It answers a question of 
great importance to the conscientious Orthodox Jew. How to act 
when there are doubts whether foods of various kinds have been 
properly tithed or not? For if they ought to be tithed, then a Jew 
ought to be sure that they have been before he uses, sells, or buys 
them. If there are doubts, due perhaps to the character or to the race 
of the person from whom he has procured the food, what kind of action 
is he to take? Besides, in certain cases a second tithe is necessary. 
How shall he act then? Or, again, if untithed food has, for one cause 
or another, been mixed with what has been already tithed, what is to 
be done? The decisions on such points are stated in the Mishna, but 
most readers will find much in Dr Bauer’s translation and notes to help 
him understand them. 

Qinnim is of much less present value to the Jew, but more interesting 
to the non-Jew. For it deals with the bringing of the sacrificial pigeons 
(‘two turtle-doves or two young pigeons’, Luke ii 22-24) to the Temple 
in their cages or receptacles. It states the categories into which these 
pigeons fall, whether for sin-offerings or for burnt-offerings, and what 
happens if such classes become mixed. For example, from a cage 
brought to the Temple with pigeons intended for one class, or brought 
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by one person, a pigeon may escape, and fly into a cage of another 
class, or belonging to a different person. What is to be done? A 
curious legal question, it may be said, of no moral importance in non- 
Jewish eyes, yet embodying the whole principle of exact obedience to 
the letter of Scripture, and to the traditional developement of its code. 
Here, again, the editor’s explanatory notes are very helpful. 


A. Lukyn WILLIAMS. 


Islam und Christentum im Mittelalter: Beitrige zur Geschichte der 
muslimischen Polemik gegen das Christentum in arabischer Sprache, 
by Dr ERDMANN Fritscu. (Miiller & Seiffert, Breslau, 1930.) 


Beitrage, the sub-title of this book, disarms criticism, especially as 
Dr Fritsch in his preface expressly invokes its protection. His survey 
of the literature of Muslim polemic against Christians is admittedly 
incomplete, but those who know the difficulty and expense of obtaining 
trustworthy information—to say nothing of transcripts—of manuscripts 
in Oriental libraries will not be ungrateful for the useful study he has 
made of Arabic literature which is accessible. 

Part I of the Bettrage consists of a bio-bibliographical account of the 
authors he has selected, beginning in the early ninth century with the 
certainly pseudonymous al-Hashimi, and ending with an anonymous 
work which dates from the middle of the fifteenth century. This 
summary is of lasting value, and should prepare the way for a more 
comprehensive treatment of the subject when more literature becomes 
available. 

The outstanding writers in this field, so far as it has been explored, 
are Ibn Hazm of Cordova (d. 1064), al-Qarafi the Egyptian (d. 1285), 
and Ibn Taymiyyah the Syrian (d. 1328). The first is the founder of 
Religionsgeschichte in Europe. His criticism of the Old and New Testa- 
ment is the most searching and the most bitter of all Muslim writers. 
He wrote with all the rancour of a renegade. The polemical part of 
his work has been twice translated, first into Italian by Di Matteo in 
1923, and then, more fully, into Spanish by Asin Palacios in 1924. 
Ibn Hazm’s work is of enormous importance. His objections to 
Christianity are unanswerable unless the canons of modern literary 
criticism are accepted in some form or other. The book has been 
reprinted several times within the last few years. 

Al-Qarafi, on the other hand, was on occasion a courteous if 
persistent adversary. His object was to convert rather than to con- 
trovert, and he wished to shew his co-religionists the superiority of 
their spiritual heritage as Muslims. 
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Quite the most interesting section of Part II, which deals with the 
points at issue between Muhammadans and Christians, is Dr Fritsch’s 
discussion of the general relation between the two religions. He is 
probably right in regarding the Muslim accusation of forgery and 
deliberate alteration of the original scriptures as the most serious obstacle 
to mutual understanding, rather than the Christian doctrine of the 
Trinity. 

In Islam the two mortal sins are shirk, polytheism or association of 
any other being with God, and &ufr, an ungrateful denial of God 
through unbelief. Muslim theologians are not agreed among them- 
selves as to the category in which Christians are to be placed. Ibn 
Taymiyyah, the spiritual ancestor of the modern Wahhabis of Nejd, 
held that Christian doctrine was originally free from shirk, but the 
damnable heresy was introduced when the veneration of saints and 
images was tolerated. On the other hand, al-Qarafi held that Christians 
are not polytheists, a term which only properly applies to idolaters ; he 
found a unity in the Christian doctrine of the Trinity, and would only 
charge them with ku/r. 

Now the Quran often commends Christians and speaks in praise of 
their life and faith ; so that it was but natural that Christian apologists 
should claim the protection and toleration which these texts ought to 
have afforded them. Their Muslim opponents were bound either to 
recognize the justice of the claim or to explain the texts away. Dr 
Fritsch gives examples of Muslim casuistry many of which will be found 
in the standard Arabic commentaries of the Quran, from which, by 
the way, a considerable literature of polemic could be extracted. 
However, there is an air of unreality about all this, for when the Muslim 
controversialist is confronted with a Quranic text which enjoins 
toleration and deprecates interference with Christians he invariably 
resorts to the doctrine of abrogation. Thus Surah, 9, 74, ‘O prophet 
exert thyself (sale) against the unbelievers and the hypocrites and be 
harsh with them, seeing that hell shall be their dwelling’ in the opinion 
of the vast majority of Muslim theologians abrogates the many verses 
which enjoin toleration. Even Qarafi expressly asserts this. 

Muhammadan writers are often familiar with the main controversies 
about the Nature of Christ which vexed the church, and they declare 
that the successive decisions of the Councils are innovations. In 
religious matters Innovation is synonymous with heresy and schism in 
Islam ; but Muhammadans seem to be unaware that the developement 
of dogma within their community is quite as marked as the growth of 
Christian dogma. Disunion among Christians was so notorious that 
one writer asserts that ‘when ten Christians come together they have 
eleven different opinions’! He adds that other religious communities 
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—and doubtless he is thinking of his own—differ about secondary 
issues, but the Christians alone differ about their God and the funda- 
mental basis of their religion. 

Though there are many points in the Muslim attack on the veracity 
of the Christian scriptures which are intellectually contemptible, there 
are as many which call for more serious treatment than they have ever 
received, such as discrepancies in dates and numbers, the authorship 
of the last verses of Deuteronomy, the narratives of the Resurrection, 
and the relation of the Synoptists to the Fourth Gospel. All these are 
ruthlessly exposed by Ibn Hazm and his successors. 

Dr Fritsch’s careful analysis of Muhammadan propaganda and 
polemic is likely to remain a work of reference for many years to come. 
Independently of its value for students of Islamic theology it should 
enable those who are interested in the presentation of Christianity to 
educated Muslims to perceive the obstacles which must be overcome 
before any positive teaching can hopefully be attempted. 

I notice a mistake in the Arabic of p. 104, line 4. 


ALFRED GUILLAUME. 


Le Probleme littéraire et historique du Roman pseudo-clémentin, par 
O. Cuttmann. (Paris, Félix Alcan, 1930.) 


Tuis investigation of the ‘Clementines’ is one of the Studies published 
by the Protestant Faculty of the University of Strasbourg. It is 
attractively written, and carries the reader from point to point through 
the complicated literary and religious problems offered by this curious 
literature, of which the extant forms are known as the Homilies (in 
Greek), the Recognitions (in Rufinus’s Latin, also in Syriac), and the 
Epitome (in Greek). The latter history of the Clementine Romance is, 
more or less, similar to that of the Acts of Thomas. Originally a serious 
theological work like he Pilgrim's Progress, designed to set forth in 
detail a theological system of thought in the form of a continuous 
narrative, it was soon discovered to be heretical: the dogmatic portions 
were more and more suppressed, but the narrative parts continued to 
be copied and read for the sake of the story, supposed to be more or 
less veracious history. Nevertheless portions at least of the discourses 
survived here and there in a few MSS, so that it is possible to restore 
the original with some completeness. In the case of the Acts of Thomas 
in Greek and Latin, the researches of the late Max Bonnet displayed 
for us quite a number of recensions, one MS alone being approximately 
complete ; in the case of the Clementines there are only two main 
forms in which much of the doctrinal parts is preserved, for what are 
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called the Epitomes are merely recensions of the Romance with the 
doctrine left out. 

I need not go on to describe the contents or the general characteristics 
of the Clementines, for it has been done so well by Dr Headlam in 
J.T. S. iii 41-58. What is new in Dr Cullmann’s presentation is con- 
cerned with the ‘Preachings of Peter’ and ‘Jewish Gnosticism’. 
Dr Headlam (/. 7: S. iii 55) bluntly says of the author of the Clemen- 
tines, ‘the writer really knows nothing at all about Judaism. He has 
never been a Jew or brought in contact with Jews.’ I venture to 
think that is true, and that the picture of Jewish Gnosticism given by 
Dr Cullmann has very little foundation in fact. 

There are two outstanding features in the picture drawn by Dr Cull- 
mann. One is the role which Deut. xviii 18 plays. It is assumed 
that Jews understood Moses to have predicted that in due course God 
would raise up a certain one, a prophet like himself, who would be the 
‘true prophet’, whose function would be to lead men into all truth. 
It is true that this interpretation is found in some Christian writers 
(Acts iii 22 f., vii 37 ; John i 21, 25, iv 25), but is it Jewish at all? 
Dr Cullmann (pp. 210, 232) seems to assume it to be so, as indeed 
does the author of the Clementines, who imagines that the only question 
between a Jew and a Christian is whether Jesus is this ‘true prophet’ 
or not (Recogn. i 43). 

The other feature is the part which passages from the Mandaean 
Scriptures are made to play in the alleged pre-Christian Jewish 
Gnosticism. I have explained at length in this JouRNAL the reasons 
which make me disbelieve in the value of Mandaean writings for 
illustrating early or pre-Christian ideas (/. 7..S. xxix 225-237), and 
since I wrote Professor Hans Lietzmann has given very cogent argu- 
ments for thinking that the Mandaean Baptismal rites are derived from 
the fully-developed Baptismal rite of the Nestorians.' Dr Cullmann, 
on the other hand, regards details extracted from the Ginza, or even 
the Mandaean John-Book (a still later production), as good evidence 
for the beliefs and practices of obscure Jewish, or Jewish-Christian, 
sects during the first century: see pp. 214, 233, 242. With regard to 
the last reference I do not think that the Baptist is ever identified with 
Anush-utra (‘St Enosh’) in any Mandaean writing! Certainly the list 
of miracles in the Ginza corresponding to Luke vii 22 = Matt. xi 5 is 
no piece of pre-Christian ‘gnosis’: if these miracles are ascribed to 
Anush-utra by the Mandaeans, it is because Anush-utra is to them no 
other than the true evangelical Jesus, the Jesus of Mani and of Marcior, 
while what they call ‘Jesus’ is the ‘Byzantine Christ’, the Christ of 

1 The title of this very important study is Ein Beitrag 2ur Mandderfrage 
(Sitzungsberichten d. Preuss. Akademie, Plil.-hist. Klasse 1930, pp. 596-608). 
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fully-developed Catholicism, in which these Mandaeans only see a 
caricature of the gracious Figure whom Miriai, ic. Mary Magdalene, 
loved. 

In Dr Cullmann’s study, so well written, so plausible, we see the 
bitter fruit of the false ideas about the religion of the Mandaeans that 
have had such a vogue since the publication of Lidzbarski’s German 
translation of the Ginza. I am fully convinced that these ideas are 
a will-o’-the-wisp, leading to no firm ground, and that those who follow 
them raise constructions that are baseless. 

F. C. Burkitt. 


Trish Visions of the Other World, by St Joun D. Seymour. (S.P.C.K., 
1930.) 

A very interesting survey of the literature (on which Archdeacon 
Seymour has already written much) extending from the Vision of Fursa 
(seventh century) to that of the Knight Owen, written down early in 
the twelfth century. The author’s object is to shew the evolution of 
Irish conceptions of the other world, which begin with the simple divi- 
sion of it into Heaven and Hell and, under the influence of the 
Reformation of the twelfth century, end by accepting a fourfold division 
into Purgatory, Hell, Paradise, and Heaven (p. 111, &c.). It is shewn 
(p. 40) that ‘ during the first period the Irish Church believed in the 
possibility of bringing souls out of Hell’. Here is a point which would 
repay closer study. The Rainer fragment of the Apocalypse of Peter 
bas made it certain that such a belief was current, at least among 
‘vulgar’ Christians, early in the second century: ‘I will grant unto 
mine elect whomsoever they shall ask of me, out of torment’ (v. 7. ZS. 
xxxil 271 sqq.). To trace the survival and suppression of this belief in 
Christendom at large would be well worth while. 

Another early conception is noticed—that of the Fire of Doom and 
its power to cleanse the righteous, while it inflicts torment on sinners. 
This, again, is an idea which occurs in the Apocalypse of Peter and 
deserves examination in connexion with the dpdvijzov wip or sapiens ignis 
of several early writers. But it is not Archdeacon Seymour's plan to 
pay much heed to the sources of his Irish visions ; he is, more usefully 
perhaps for his immediate object, concerned to shew what documents 
there are and what they contain. Among those which occupy a large 
space in his book are the latter part of the Vision of Adamnan (which 
he now regards as earlier than the vision proper), the _Imrama or voyage- 
stories which include the famous Maelduin and Brendan, the Vision of 
Tundal, and that of Owen. Besides this there are many minor or frag- 
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mentary documents ; and very prominent is the discussion of the first 
part of Adamnan and the curious related fragment about the Seven 
Heavens. Other matters which have appealed to me as specially 
interesting are the comparison of Irish with Anglo-Saxon visions and 
the exposition of the historical background of Tundal’s Vision. 

I should like to record a protest against the spelling ‘ paradisaical’ 
for ‘ paradisiacal’: it probably comes from pharisaical, and is on a par 
with Pharoah. M. R. JAMEs. 


North Italian Services of the Eleventh Century. “Edited for the Henry 
Bradshaw Society by Dom C. Lamport, O.S.B. (London, 1931.) 


THE latest publication of the Henry Bradshaw Society is full of 
interest though it is in itself a small volume, and deals with a manuscript 
that has unfortunately lost its beginning. It contains a collection of 
Ordines of varying degrees of interest. Some of them have been so 
markedly influenced by the Roman rite that they do little more than 
give a variant of more or less well-known themes. But the opening 
part of the volume carries us away to q different area, where local 
custom has survived, in spite of its closeness to Rome on the one hand 
and to Milan on the other. This little group of services is mainly 
occupied with the baptismal rite and preparation for it, and it is 
especially the part concerning the Scrutinies as preliminaries to baptism 
that has survived in the main from the local rite unaltered. 

This manuscript has been happy in having for editor Dom C. 
Lambot, O.S.B. of Maredsous: and his work has been admirably done. 
Great pains have been taken to present the text carefully, and to provide 
admirable indexes. The editing is done in a thoroughly scholarlike 
manner and on an interesting plan. The Introduction contains a 
Summary of Contents, and footnotes are given under this Summary 
which deal with the principal points of interest. Both Summary and 
notes (in French) are brief and thoroughly businesslike. A great deal 
of learning and editorial work is thus represented in a very short and 
apposite form. After forty pages of Introduction comes the text. That 
also has its footnotes and they deal with the problems raised by the 
text, while cross-references to the notes in the Introduction supply 
the liturgical comment. 

The place of this local rite is still unidentified, beyond the fact, that, 
as the Editor shews, it clearly is in North Italy, in some area influenced 
both by Milan and Rome. ‘The Roman influence is shewn in the main 
in the actual baptismal service itself and the supplementary Ordines, 
especially those concerning the visitation of the sick, and burial 
service. 
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The part that represents the local rite is easily distinguished, not only 
by the actual rite itself, but still more by the rubric and the liturgical 
phraseology that is in use there. From this we may gather the follow- 
ing points. First, the church is not a cathedral, for there is no mention 
of a bishop. It is, however, a church of some considerable size and 
well staffed, the Presbyters take the leading part, yet with them are 
associated deacons, sub-deacons, and acolytes ; there is an officer called 
Primicerius to direct the priests ; he seems to be the same person who 
is later on called Prior, and to be generally in charge of the guidance 
of the clergy. 

There is another officer who is in charge of the candidates. He 
bears the name of Minister Ecclesiae. There is also a person described 
as Clericus who reads aloud the names of the candidates and their 
sponsors. 

The candidates themselves are children, babies in arms in fact, 
though they are for the most part treated as if they were grown up. 
The usual term for them is Catechumen, but towards the end of the 
service the name Neophyte occurs ; in the local rite they are also called 
Parvuli or Infantes. 

Some of these technical terms are significant and should help some 
time towards identifying the place of this local rite. 

Further evidence will be found in the technical terms describing the 
church, though these are somewhat difficult to interpret. The clergy 
descend from the Sacrarium into the church. The place of the cate- 
chumen is described as Ad summos choros, which is probably what 
would be called the Quire nowadays. It is a large place in which 
the candidates can be arranged along the walls, boys on the one side 
and the girls on the other. The singers (scho/a) are close to them, 
perhaps grouped in the middle of the open space; and somewhere 
close by is the Pudpitum from which the Lessons are read, and in 
which the acolytes hold the candidates at the recitation of the Creed 
which they make on their behalf. 

At the point of the service when the catechumens are to kiss the 
Gospel there is set a chest (a@vca) on which the Gospel-book is placed 
for the catechumen to kiss. Unfortunately any fuller description of this 
is missing. It was probably given in the first part at the (lost) beginning 
of the manuscript, for when it appears in the existing part it is referred 
to ‘as above’. 

The chief church, Zaclesia Maior, is apparently the scene of the 
elaborate rite of scrutiny ; there is a subordinate church of St Mary to 
which the scene is shifted on two of the Saturdays. 

These incidental notices about the church and the setting of the 
services offer a tempting problem to the investigator. Someday perhaps 
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some parallels may be found elsewhere ; and if so, it will be a help in 
determining the locality of this rite. 

The excellence and reliability of the transcript have already been 
emphasized. I have had the opportunity of checking it with a tran- 
script of the manuscript which I made in r922; so I have noted one 
or two places where that transcript makes a suggestion to my mind as to 
the meaning of the text. The points may be worth considering. I do 
not for a moment wish to suggest that my transcript, which I have 
never been able to verify, is more reliable than what the Editor has 
printed. Still the following points may be worth noting. On p. 6 last 
line but one of the text, ‘ baptisma’ is a better reading than ‘ baptismi’. 
On p. 26 in the puzzling rubric in the middle of the page, my transcript 
perhaps clears the situation by adding after the word ‘ vice’ the words 
‘Iterum atque iterum’ and then proceeding with ‘signate’. On p. 45 
it seems as if the letters unread (see note 4) represent Caf. 

Perhaps some more evidence as to the origin of this rite may some 
day be traceable from the music. The Editor has called attention to 
the places where neums are to be found (except that they are added 
also to the two cues at the bottom of p. 30). He says also, and rightly, 
that the form of the neums is not peculiar. But it is a pity that the 
Society did not complete the full excellence of this edition by giving in 
facsimile the actual passages, for they are of considerable interest. 
They occur only in the local and peculiar section of the Ordines, 
between pp. 10 and 31, which deals with the Scrutinies: and a further 
study of them and their relation to the chant of Milan and perhaps 


other non-Roman rites might throw fresh light on the provenance of 


the MS. WALTERUS TRURON. 


The Teaching of Karl Barth: an exposition by R. Bircu Hoyte, A.T.S. 
(Student Christian Movement Press, 1930.) 


MR Bircu Hov e has undertaken to explain the theological ‘ ferment’ 
which has arisen in Central European Protestantism and of which those 
responsible for the affairs of the Student Christian Movement are 
acutely aware. The key to its understanding lies, of course, in the 
teaching of Karl Barth; and Mr Birch Hoyle has made an attempt to 
expound his teaching. In doing this he has, perhaps unwisely, strayed 
beyond Barth himself to include the teaching of Emil Brunner. The 
book including Preface and Index runs to 286 pages, and falls into 
three parts. Part I describes the man, his friends, and their milieu ; 
Part II provides an outline of the teaching of Barth concerning ‘The 
Transcendent God’, ‘Broken Humanity’, ‘Crisis’, ‘The God-man’, 
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“The Man of Faith’, and ‘History and Eschatology’; Part III contains 
a criticism of the ‘ Dialectical Method’ and of ‘ Barth’s Views’. 

The book is not a satisfactory book, because it is difficult to think 
that the English reader will, after reading the book, understand why 
the ‘ferment’ has in fact arisen. The strength of the book is its 
weakness. It gives information about Barth, about his theological and 
religious background, about his ‘school’ and his ‘ views’, about the 
post-war condition of Germany, and about philosophical and other 
movements in Central Europe during the nineteenth century ; and the 
author proceeds on the basis of this information to interpret and to 
criticize Barth. The result is that Barth is put into a historical environ- 
ment which is largely unfamiliar to the English reader, and interpreted 
and criticized within that environment. No doubt much of what 
Mr Birch Hoyle says is a fairly true historical estimate ; but the very 
fact that it purports to be a historical estimate involves a necessary 
misunderstanding of Barth and causes the failure of the book to make 
the ‘ferment’ intelligible to his readers. 

Barth’s whole work, not only the Rémerbrief and Die Auferstehung 
der Toten (which is a commentary on 1 Corinthians asa whole not only 
of ch. xv, as Mr Hoyle says on p. 21), but all his writings including the 
Dogmatik, are the product of a severe wrestling with the Scriptures. 
Barth’s claim to be heard rests, and rests only, upon a decision as to 
whether what Barth finds in the Scriptures is really there or not. He 
uses the method of paradox, not because his philosophical or theological 
heritage compels him to do so, but because he finds it everywhere in 
the Bible. He quotes Luther and Calvin or Kierkegaard and Over- 
beck, not because he stands in their tradition, but because he finds that 
they too have perceived the Word in the words. He crosses swords 
with Jiilicher and Wernle and Lietzmann, not because he belongs to 
another tradition of theological thought ; but because he is convinced 
that their biblical work fails to interpret the New Testament. It is the 
rightness or wrongness of Barth’s work here which is the real issue ; 
and Mr Birch Hoyle has not brought this out sufficiently in his book, 
and consequently does not expound Barth on the background of an 
issue common to English and foreign readers alike. 

Nor does Mr Birch Hoyle adequately explain to his readers what 
Barth means by the ‘ negation of this world’. He writes on p. 246: 
‘Barth’s sweeping No! against this world makes it harder to gain 
a hearing’. But is the ‘No’ Barth’s negation? Is it not a real prob- 
lem in Biblical exegesis? And, if it were Barth’s, what is negatived ? 
How would Mr Birch Hoyle interpret Barth’s phrase das Da-Sein und 
So-Sein der Welt? Surely, the negation of Barth is the negation of the 
ability of human achievement or of human surrender to the course of 
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this world to bridge the gulf between time and eternity or between the 
world and God ; and his affirmation is that when human achievement 
claims for itself eternity, it becomes idolatry. The value of human 
achievement in the affairs of this world is a thing about which Barth 
simply is not writing at all (see Rémerbrief, commentary on iii 18). His 
negation of this world is not at alla ‘sweeping’ negation, and Harnack’s 
judgement upon the Rémerdrief that it is Marcionite is a real misunder- 
standing. 

In conclusion, Mr Birch Hoyle has given his readers some informa- 
tion about Karl Barth; but it may be doubted whether his book 
provides an adequate exposition of his teaching or a satisfactory explana- 
tion of the ‘ ferment’ which has arisen as a result of it. 


Epwyn C. Hoskyns. 


Le Dogme de la Rédemption aprés saint Augustin, by JEAN RIviéRE, 
Docteur en Théologie, Professeur 4 I’ Université de Strasbourg. 
(Gabalda et fils, Paris, 1930.) 


M. Rivitre, whose book Ze Dogme de la Rédemption, now passing 
into its third edition, has already been reviewed in this JouRNAL 
(October, 1906), is a recognized authority on the history of the doctrine 
with which he deals, and his work has been widely used by later writers 
on the subject both in England and elsewhere. 

The present volume is based upon a collection of articles published in 
the Revue des sciences religieuses during the years 1929 and 1930. They 
were written in reply to some articles by a writer under the pseudonym 
of Hippolyte Gallerand, whose presentation of the history of the doctrine 
M. Riviére regards as a travesty of the facts and ‘ an attack in the name 
of history upon the doctrine of redemption’ (p. 6). The pseudonymous 
author's contention that the destruction of the empire of Satan was the 
dominant feature in the writers of the period between Augustine and 
Anselm, while texts which speak of reconciliation with God and forgive- 
ness of sins are secondary, and subordinated to the former theme, is 
criticized in detail, and the attempt is made to place in their proper 
perspective and relationship the two lines of thought. 

The book is not easy to read, as it consists largely of a detailed 
examination of the relevant texts. It is marked by the same precise 
and careful analysis of language and ideas as characterized M. Riviére’s 
earlier work, and brings together a good deal of evidence from patristic 
and other sources which has not hitherto been brought to bear upon 
the question. But the occasional character of the volume lessens its 
value, and the highly controversial tone in which it is written leaves an 
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unpleasant impression, which is intensified by the Epilogue (‘Qui est 
Hippolyte Gallerand?’). I can only echo the hope expressed, as 
M. Riviére tells us (p. 142), by a writer in Z’Ami du Clergé, that, 
leaving on one side henceforth the personality of ‘ Hippolyte Gallerand’, 
M. Riviére will give us ‘une édition définitive, purement doctrinale et 


critique, de ses judicieuses études’. J. H. Srawiey. 


John Knox’s Genevan Service Book, 1556, by Wituiam D. MaxwE Lt, 
Ph.D. (Edinburgh, Oliver & Boyd, 1930.) 


THE riot which occurred in St Giles’ Cathedral, Edinburgh, in 1637 
was not caused, as the visitor is apt to be told, by the fact that a@ liturgy 
was used in the hearing of a congregation unaccustomed to the use of one, 
but to the substitution of a new liturgy for one which had been in 
use in the Reformed Church of Scotland for some eighty years. For 
several years after the Reformation that Church had been content to use 
the second Prayer Book of Edward VI ; but its place had been taken 
by a service book which was popularly known as Knox’s Liturgy, or 
Psalm Book, but more accurately described as the Book of Common 
Order. It is the document which lies behind this, properly described as 
The Forme of Prayer and Ministration of the Sacraments, the liturgical 
section of which Dr Maxwell has here edited and provided with copious 
and interesting notes. The text has already been printed by both Sprot 
and Laing, but Dr Maxwell prints also, for the first time, the correspond- 
ing section of a Latin version of the same. 

A useful introduction traces the filiation of successive forms of the 
chief Sunday Service in Protestant churches, in which Dr Maxwell sees 
a progressive simplification of the Order and Canon of the Mass. It was 
the strong desire of Calvin to have the celebration of the Communion 
every Sunday, but he gave way ‘for the sake of peace’ to the demand of 
the Genevan Magistracy that there should be only a monthly celebra- 
tion, and it became necessary on the Sunday mornings when Communion 
was not celebrated to omit all that pertained to Communion. The 
remainder of the service which Calvin and Knox retained corresponded 
with that prescribed by the Book of Common Prayer, 1661, in the first 
rubric after Communion. Dr Maxwell here joins issue with Dr Brightman 
who sees in the Reformed Sunday morning service of Strasburg and 
Geneva only a developement of Prone. He supports the theory by a 
careful analysis of Reformed Service books. ‘It is of importance to note 
that at Strasburg the Canon was retained. It may have been simplified, 
but it remained a Canon gua Canon, and continued to be called that 
through many editions.’ 

The notes which are appended to the various sections of the text 
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testify to patient and scholarly research. Many of them might be 
collected under the heading ‘ Things not generally known’. For example, 
Calvin writes (1558), ‘That the Communion is not distributed to the 
Sick displeases me ; and it is not on my account that this consolation 
has not been accorded to those who are quitting their life’. Both Calvin 
and Knox approved of godfathers at Baptism (though apparently not of 
godmothers). Dr Maxwell prints extracts from Geneva Registers in 
which both the Reformers appear as godfathers. Marriages were ordered 
to be performed on Sundays, and usually in Church, in course of Divine 
Service. The earliest Reformed practice at the Communion was for 
the Minister to stand at the Table with his back to the people. The 
alteration which led to his facing’ them may have been due only to 
the practical desire that he might be heard, a motive which explains 
the still later change from the Table to the Pulpit as the place from 
which the service was conducted. 

In general, the book illustrates very fully the genuine conservatism of 
the early Reformers in the matter of worship. Once they had secured 
‘the removal of superstitions’, their main concern was that the service 
should be heard and understanded by the people. The more radical 
changes took place towards the middle of the next century. They were 
largely due to pressure from the side of the laity, and in Scotland to 
violent reaction against Charles’s attempt to force the Book of 1637 
on the Church. The Scottish Church felt itself forced into alliance 
with the Brownists, and initiated the long series of unfruitful sacrifices 
which it has made in order to keep step with English Independents. 


Calvin and Calvinism, by BENJAMIN B. WaRFIELD. (Oxford Press, 1931.) 


Dr WarFiELD was for forty years Professor in the Princeton Seminary, 
U.S.A., and widely known as a champion of rigid Calvinistic orthodoxy. 
We can appreciate the fiefas which moves his executors to issue a 
collection of his contributions to theological journals, especially the 
Princeton Review, now defunct, a collection of which this volume is the 
fifth. We could well do with a competent and sympathetic account of 
what John Calvin himself actually held and taught, especially the system 
of theology set forth in his Zwstitutes. The hope for something of the 
kind which is raised by the title of this book proves, however, quite 
delusive. It opens with a slight sketch of Calvin’s life in which it would 
be difficult to find anything fresh either of fact or of comment ; and it 
contains an equally sketchy article on ‘Calvinism’. Apart from these 
articles which are negligible, the book is made up of articles which are 
concerned not with Calvinism as a whole, but with a subject which 
occupies about a quarter of his /nstitutes, the Doctrine of God, and the 
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treatment is not expository but apologetic, defending Calvin against the 
attacks and misrepresentations of critics like Caroli and Gentilis. Of 
course such a defence involves the setting forth of Calvin’s true views, 
but only in a form which can appeal to enthusiastic specialists like the 
writer. The student should be warned that he will look in vain for any- 
thing about Calvin’s views on Redemption or his rich teaching on the 
Church and the Sacraments. There are few theologians whose system 
more insistently demands to be studied as a whole than this John Calvin. 


The Meaning of the Revelation,by Putte Carrincton. (S.P.C.K., 1931.) 


By ‘the Revelation’ the Dean of Bishop’s College, Lennoxville, means 
the Apocalypse of St John, to which he has devoted 400 pages of 
exposition. It is distasteful to speak harshly of a book which has 
evidently given the author much labour and much pleasure. But take 
it ad aperturam. ‘The Church will reign where once Caesar was lord 
and god. Christ and his saints will be uppermost in political life and 
in the lives of men ; but underneath in the abyss which underlies the 
human mind he will still be powerful though bound’ (p. 323). It is an 
exposition in which the writer has set almost no limits to his subjective 
fancy. 


Studies in Eusebius, by J. Stevenson. (Cambridge University Press, 
1929.) 

Tuis Thirlwall Prize Essay travels over familiar ground. After an 
introduction on the City and Church of Caesarea a sketch is given, so 
far as the scanty materials allow, of the life of Eusebius, followed by 
a brief account of his writings, in which the Church History meets with 
singularly little attention. The ‘Great Persecution’ raises the perplexing 
question of the conduct of Eusebius at that crisis. The writer advances 
the view that ‘the sacrificing was often a mere formality’, and that 
Christians who ‘sacrificed’ under compulsion ‘ were obviously not /apsz 
in the proper sense’. Thus Eusebius might be exonerated from ‘ con- 
summate hypocrisy’. In the account of the Arian controversy, which 
occupies the last three chapters, Mr Stevenson follows familiar authori- 
ties, but the space at his disposal is not adequate to any full and clear 
exposition of the tangled tale and the divergent views of various 
thinkers. He thinks that at Nicaea Eusebius was carried away by the 
desire for peace, after Nicaea he was carried away by his friends. 


Die soziale Frage und das Neue Testament, von Dr Icnaz Ronr: 
(Aschendorffer Verlag, 1929.) 

Tue series entitled Biblische Zeitfragen, to which this pamphlet 

belongs, extends now to more than 150 numbers, and offers to Roman 
VOL. XXXII. 
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Catholics in Germany an interesting and popular treatment of a great 
variety of subjects. The reference of Dr Rohr’s title is not to what we 
call the ‘social problem ’, but to the application of Christian principles 
to all kinds of social relationships. The material is treated under each 
of the three sources, Jesus, Paul, and the original Apostles, and the 
writer gives a clear and simple statement of the teaching attributed to 
each of these. A special feature is provided by an unusually full 
bibliography of work on Christian ethics, in which several English 
books are included. 


Primitive Christian Application of the Doctrine of the Servant, by LEVY 
Leonipas CARPENTER. (Duke University Press, 1929.) 


IN an introductory chapter Dr Carpenter discusses the meaning of 
the Servant in Deutero-Isaiah, and comes to the conclusion that the 
figure stands not for any individual but for Israel. As to the sense in 
which ‘ Israel’ is to be taken, ‘we must allow the prophet freedom in 
thinking of the subject under different aspects’. The study of the 
application of the figure in the New Testament which follows is 
exhaustive so far as the relevant material is concerned, but confusing 
through the curious arrangement whereby much of the ground is covered 
twice, in an effort to distinguish between the ‘self-consciousness of 
Jesus’ and the records contained in the Gospels and their sources. 
The attempt is made to trace the application of the ‘doctrine of the 
Servant’ to Peter, whose ‘turning again’ ‘ probably in Galilee’ was 
‘the strategic point in the origin of Christianity after the death of 
Jesus’. The use of wats in the Petrine speeches is ‘ most certainly 
based on Deutero-Isaiah’ (p. 89). The eddoxia of Matt. xi 26 ‘is an 
indwelling of the fullness of the Spirit of Adoption in Jesus as the 
chosen Son’. The Wisdom of God in Luke xi 49 is ‘the redemptive 
Spirit’ (p. 109). ‘There may be something of the idea of the suffering 
and dying Servant in the saying about the grain of wheat falling into 
the earth.’ The writer, in his anxiety to trace all possible allusions to 
his subject. gives and possibly has formed the impression that the 
Servant-idea was the direct source of far more than really belongs to it. 


C. ANDERSON ScorTT. 


Ideas : General Introduction to Pure Phenomenology, by E. HussErv. 
Translated by W. R. Boyce Gipson, M.A., D.Sc. (London, 
George Allen & Unwin Ltd., 1931.) 


Husserv’s ‘ phenomenology ’, the first instalment of the exposition of 
which is contained in this volume, is doubtless one of the most im- 
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portant of the relatively few philosophical systems that have been 
constructed in recent years. It is incidentally observed (p. 157) that 
the ‘phenomenology’ may indirectly have an important bearing on 
theology ; but in this book that bearing is not discussed. A critique 
of so elaborate a work would therefore be out of place in a journal 
devoted to theological studies, and a brief statement of the nature of 
its contents is all that shall be attempted. 

‘ Phenomenology’ is the name which has been chosen to designate 
what Husserl and his vigorous school suppose to be the basic science, 
the first propaedeutic to every science, ani a department of knowledge 
more fundamental than metaphysics, or the quest for ultimate reality. 
It is the purest of pure sciences, and is concerned with ‘ essences’ 
alleged to be apprehended in a peculiar kind of intuition that is im- 
mediate and self-evidencing. ‘ Phenomenology ’, in this peculiar sense 
of the word, is consequently independent of all empirical facts, and 
employs a wholly @ priori method. Nevertheless it is said to be a 
science of experience : a pure doctrine of ‘ experiences in their essential 
aspect’. The essential nature of pure consciousness, independent of 
all Being of the type of a world or Nature, and necessarily unconditioned 
by what is ‘natural’, is the main field of enquiry in this General Intro- 
duction to Pure Phenomenology. The enquiry is prosecuted with such 
strenuous thinking and with so much of precision which is called 
‘analytical’ (though ‘ abstractive’ seems to me to be the appropriate 
adjective), that one is not surprised at the rapid growth of a ‘phe- 
nomenologist ’ school in Germany, composed of men who combine the 
passion for the abstract and a priori with reverence for exact thought. 

Husserl’s Jdeas, &c., perhaps has more affinity with M°Taggart’s 
The Nature of Existence, in so far as these qualities are concerned, 
than with any other recent philosophical creation. And philosophers 
who are empirically minded, or are less apt to identify abstraction with 
analysis, will look upon Husserl’s phenomenology as strenuous dream- 
work, just as Sidgwick described M°¢laggart’s first philosophical essay 
as ‘the right kind of nonsense’, for the reason that they are unable to 
accept the initial presuppositions on which his magnificent edifice rests. 
Essences independent of things, and known independently of percep- 
tion of things ; human consciousness in which the ‘natural’ is not 
originally involved ; Zvidenz which is a seeing of essences and their 
‘truth’ through pure ‘ categorical’ intuition: these, I confess, seem to 
me, in the light of forthcoming knowledge concerning knowing, to be 
dream-products or mind-made abstractions having no ‘being’ other 
than such as is possessed by “—1, no determinative influence on 
actuality, and no relevance to any science or philosophy thereof—far 
from supplying the foundations of all science and the propaedeutic to 
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every science. But those who retain the venerable belief that abstrac- 
tion is analysis and leads to the ‘most real’ will find in the pheno- 
menology’of Husserl, should it still await their attention, a developement 
of the a priori method which will gladden their hearts and brace their 
minds. 


The Revelation of Deity, by J. E. Turner, M.A., Ph.D. (London, 
George Allen & Unwin, Ltd., 1931.) 


In this work Dr Turner carries further some lines of argument already 
pursued in previous books and goes on to shew that the various ways 
in which Deity can manifest itself form an ascending series, culminating 
in incarnation. 

A reviewer of Zhe Revelation of Deity, apart from its predecessors, 
may possibly misconceive the method and aim of the author’s work as 
one whole, and accordingly misjudge them as they seem to be mani- 
fested in his latest volume alone. If I have not thus been caused to 
form a misconception, Dr Turner may be said to reason, not inductively 
from empirical facts about the world to the existence and nature of its 
ground, the Deity, but rather deductively from the conception of a 
perfect personality ; which conception, in turn, is constructed ana- 
logically from knowledge concerning human personality. 

The first revelation of the series considered consists in the making of 
the physical world. Chapter ii contains what may be regarded as a 
theistic argument of the cosmological type, to the effect that the 
physical world is a revelation of a perfect divine will. One of the pre- 
misses of this argument, when it is reduced to its barest form, is that 
a perfect will, or a perfect self as exercising will, must create complex 
mechanisms—i.e. complex automatic machines. This premiss of the 
main argument is reached by analogical inference from observations on 
human will. 

The author asserts that the outstanding feature which marks the 
advance of developing human will is the incessant expansion of the 
mechanical automatisms by which man masters his material environ- 
ment: ‘it is precisely in attaining such increased mastery that will 
becomes will in any true sense of the word’ (p. 44). He adds that the 
ultimate aim of evolving personality, as this manifests itself in will, is 
the production and control of mechanism (p. 46). Thus one instru- 
mentality, conducive to human civilization in one respect, is represented 
to be the essence of volition, and indeed of personality, This exaggera- 
tion is inconsistent with Dr Turner’s later chapters, but it is essential to 
the argument of the chapter now concerned. Taken seriously, it should 
imply that the stage to which human personality and volition are 
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developed in any age is to be measured by the advance to which 
applied science had then attained, and that Socrates possessed but 
rudimentary will and embryonic personality. I should say that if will 
becomes will by mechanical mastery, it is not in any true sense, but 
only in a rhetorical sense of the word, ‘ will’. Will may be inseparable, 
as Dr Turner rightly observes, from personality, rationality, &c., and 
from forthcomingness of environment for its exercise ; but things that 
are inseparable are not indistinguishable. 

To resume exposition : as the perfecting of human personality consists 
essentially in increasing control of environment by more and more com- 
plex machinery, it is argued that the perfect divine will must necessarily 
manifest itself in making indefinitely elaborate machines. Analogical 
reasoning, when carefully guarded and qualified, is indeed our chief 
means of obtaining a conception of God. But in the present connexion 
analogy seems to be positively ruled out. Mechanization is a means to 
specifically human ends, and is prescribed to man by a world which is 
independent of him and is not of his making. But God, gua creator, 
has no self-subsistent world over against Him—which is what ‘ creation 
out of nothing’, or ‘creation’, means. He, therefore, needs no 
mechanical instrumentalities. So far from there being any necessity 
that the Creator’s will should express itself in making machines, it is 
at least equally open to us to conceive of Him as creative of nothing 
but a hierarchy of spirits. This spiritualistic metaphysic is as consistent 
as is dualism with science, and needs to be reckoned with. According 
to it, there once was contingency everywhere and mechanism nowhere, 
natural machines and even the reign of law being evolutionary products 
of non-mechanical existents, and not created as such. 

The author regards the revelation of divine will, which he has thus 
sought to establish, as relatively indirect ; and he emphasizes that the 
created mechanisms conceal the energizing of the divine mechanician. 
He holds that the same applies to the aesthetic aspect of the world, 
with which he deals in succeeding pages. In Chapter v he discusses 
the ethical character of reality, in which he finds a higher, and apparently 
a more direct and intimate, revelation of the divine personality. It 
seems to me that all moral arguments for theism are obviously invalid 
when they profess to be independent of the teleological argument, and 
that the latter kind is obviously incapable of yielding a rigorously logical 
proof as distinct from affording reasonable convincedness. Dr Turner 
appears to be more sanguine as to the theistic implication of ethical 
considerations. Thus he speaks (p. 97) of our survey of the universe as 
capable of revealing ‘the indelibly ethical aspect’ of the universal 
process ; yet I find nothing in the facts (1) that the evolutionary pro- 
cess has yielded a world such as can be a theatre of moral life—which 
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seems to be all that is meant by the words ‘the Universe constitutes 
the ultimate basis ... of ethics’, (2) that morality is the paramount 
determinant of progress, to guarantee the conservation, beyond an 
episode in the cosmic history, of moral beings and moral values. Over- 
statements of this kind seem to be due to the author’s tendency, evinced 
throughout Chapter v, to minimize the differences between pure logic 
or mathematics and science of actuality, between deductive logic and 
induction with its ingrained postulatoriness, and between descriptive 
physical theories (or conventions such as the space-time of relativity) 
and metaphysical propositions. When such identifications are not 
involved, as e.g. when the connexion of moral with teleological con- 
siderations (p. 116) is indicated, the conclusions reached—with which 
I concur—are in my opinion more soundly based. I fail to see, how- 
ever, that the ethical ‘character of reality’ constitutes a more direct 
revelation than others, in any sense of ‘direct’ with which I am 
familiar. 

Chapter viii, to which the two preceding chapters are preparatory, 
treats of divine revelation in selfhood. The method of analogy is here 
used to justify the conclusion that the divine purpose must be con- 
ceived as effecting a complete and final reintegration of the Good and 
an adequate compensation for man’s violation of that Good (p. 173). 
If we assume that a perfect personality exists and that in an indefinite 
number of specific features over and above the essentials of rationality 
and righteousness, it is analogous to human personality at its best, the 
analogical method will yield an idea of divine personality that is rich in 
content ; but such theology will be without a foundation in facts. If, 
on the other hand, we derive our conception of the world-ground from 
our knowledge of the world, and only admit into the concept what the 
knowledge dictates, we attain to a theology which is reasonably based 
but meagre in bulk. But we cannot have it both ways. Dr Turner 
seems predominantly to follow the former of the methods mentioned. 
He assumes that the Deity is ‘the perfect type of selfhood’ or 
‘essentially personal in the fullest sense of the term’ (pp. 172, 175). 
And ‘perfect selfhood’ and ‘essentially personal’, &c. seem to me 
phrases so indefinite that what one includes in them or excludes from 
them is hardly more than a matter of taste. Dr Turner includes com- 
pensation for man’s neglect and violation of ethical ideals. He argues 
that this compensating action must be essentially human and essentially 
divine, and so deduces the necessity of a divine incarnation, as ‘ logically 
demanded by the divine nature itself’. The historical aspect of this 
subject is briefly touched upon (pp. 190 ff.), and the brevity of treat- 
ment which it receives is justified. But among the ‘ few essential points’ 
to which the writer here confines himself, one does not find ¢he essential 
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points, as the liberal theologian of to-day would regard them. What 
is in question is not the once alleged mythicalness of the life of 
Jesus, as, roughly speaking, that life is narrated in the synoptic gospels, 
nor aesthetic productions as assigned to ‘a handful of obscure fisher- 
men’, but the theological interpretations and constructions of St Paul, 
the Fourth Gospel, and subsequent doctors of the Church: in other 
words, the possible difference between history and historiography, or 
between fact at its barest and fact with its full investment of thought- 
interpretation. 

In this review I have touched only on points which called for critical 
comment. There are chapters in Dr Turner’s book to which I have 
made no reference, and these may perhaps have for other readers more 
interest than those on which I have passed remarks. The wealth of 
illustrative matter, derived from science, art, &c., with which Dr Turner’s 
pages are enriched, and his excellent literary style, will make his book 
attractive to many. 


Novius Organum: Essays in a new Metaphysic, by JaMES CLARK 
M°Kerrow, M.B. (London: Longmans, Green & Co., 1931.) 


Tue audaciously revolutionary views put forth in this book are 
submitted with a delightful modesty, playfulness, and absence of the 
fanatical zeal which iconoclasts usually display. The writer says he 
attaches little importance to his application of his ovius organon, 
avows that there is nothing of his own in the theories which he 
advances, professes only second-hand and popular knowledge of the 
sciences, enjoys a liberty of philosophizing that ‘ borders too closely on 
licence to be enjoyed with a good conscience ’, and claims only to have 
looked at admitted facts ‘with a post-Darwinian and innocent eye’. 
One seems sometimes to catch that innocent eye trying to suppress 
a wink. 

Mr MeKerrow suggests that the categories, &c., involved in all that 
passes for knowledge are inadequate, obsolete, and productive of con- 
fusion. He overlooks, however, that the science, or body of facts, on 
which he takes his own stand, could never have been forthcoming but 
for the use of concepts, such as causal determination, to which he 
especially objects. Cause, end, mind, &c., he would replace by the 
concept of habit. The novius organon is the principle that action tends 
to be repeated, though not invariably, without reason or cause; but 
why there is such a thing as science, or systematized knowledge capable 
of prediction, and not a mere chaos of history, seems to cry for more 
explanation than this new principle affords. The principle is also said 
to make the concept of the conscious subject superfluous ; indeed the 
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author defends the extremer kind of behaviourism. When we say we 
feel displeased or pained, we are told, all we can mean is that a situa- 
tion is not viable; but one wonders why the supernumerary name 
‘feeling’ was invented to describe the situation, and how the illusion 
of feeling, or the invention of the word, could have occurred to us if 
we were not acquainted with the actual mental state. However, one 
abstains from serious dealing with the curious sophistry by which the 
uniqueness of the relation which we call awareness is explained away 
by calling it a relation or a reaction merely, and the more so because 
the heresy is harmless for the author himself. He admits that habit 
does not explain sense-experience (p. 267), whatever ‘ sense-experience ’ 
may mean when the sentient subject is denied. And though 
Mr M¢Kerrow will not allow himself a mind, or personality, he cheer- 
fully allows that he is a spirit, such as can have an immediate intuition 
of God. His behaviourism allows him to say that, while the plant 
reacts to the sun, the animal reacts and is aware and is glad, while in 
rational and spiritual man the fruits of the spirit are love, joy, peace. 
The iconoclast, with a wink of his eye, or with his tongue in his cheek, 
who asks us to put words empty of meaning, such as ‘feeling’ and 
‘ subject’, in inverted commas, must be taken as indulging in the vein 
of high-table talk rather than as adopting the professional rdle called 
for in the lecture-room. 

The last chapter of this book, entitled Zhe Mature of Man, deals 
with theological topics, but not in any systematic manner or with such 
novelty as to require the attention of the theologian. 


F. R. TENNANT. 


The Philosophical Basis of Biology: Donellan Lectures, University of 
Dublin, 1930, by J. S. HaLpang, C.H., F.R.S., M.D., LL.D., &c. 
(Hodder and Stoughton, London, 1931.) 


Tus book covers much the same ground as Professor Haldane’s 
Gifford Lectures, but it is more interesting, because it is more compact 
in style and because the author keeps more within his own territory. 

His subject, he says, is the philosophical basis of biology, but 
a good part of his contention is that even biology is too narrow a basis 
for a philosophy. Biology is the study of life, but it should, he main- 
tains, be life as it presents itself, and not as we think it ought to 
act to agree with purely physical and chemical explanations. What 
must be recognized and never forgotten is that in the life of all 
organisms—plant or animal—is the persistent and specific co-ordination 
of structure, activity, and environment which is transmitted from 
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parent to offspring, which no physical conception of self-existent 
matter and energy can explain. To the non-biological person this 
might seem to be so self-evident as to need no insistence. But the 
vaguest knowledge of biology shews how much Professor Haldane’s 
insistence has been needed, and, if this book is largely a repetition of 
what he has said before, we need to remember what Wendell Holmes 
says of Socrates: ‘How much would he have made of it, if he had 
said “ Know thyself” only once, and were not always saying the same 
thing ?’ To attempt to reduce biological to physical interpretation is, 
Professor Haldane thinks, to degrade biology. But what he means by 
saying that this degrading influence was inherent in the philosophical 
ideas which originated with the Renaissance I do not know. If he 
had said with some philosophical ideas, it might be true, but surely 
there were, throughout, philosophical views which the new biology is 
only now accepting. 

As in his Gifford Lectures, Professor Haldane once more uses the 
vast variety of co-ordinated function which takes place with the breathing 
of different atmosphere, so as to maintain with amazing uniformity 
the organic balance. This is justified, first, by the fact that it is 
a subject to which he has devoted long and profitable research ; second, 
because it is perhaps the most striking example, or at least what is 
most easily grasped by the non-expert; and, third, because he has 
extended and strengthened his argument. The purely physical and 
chemical explanation of it, he thinks, is mere reasoning in a circle. 
It regards the concerted action of the various organs of the body as the 
cause of the blood’s normality ; and at the same time regards the blood’s 
normality as the cause of the concerted action and normal structure of 
the organs. What we have is the life of an organism which hangs 
together and maintains itself as a whole. 

In the last lecture, the relation of biology to wider knowledge is 
discussed. How far any light is shed on the passage from physiology 
to psychology is doubtful, and several points are in question. First, is 
the criticism of vitalism fair? It may be a useless idea in biology, but 
surely it maintains a force dealing with environment, not one independent 
of it. Have there been either vitalists or philosophers who start from 
the conception of a living organism apart from its environment? The 
question is whether life, however organically we conceive environment, 
is its mere product, or is its environment, as Ward puts it, subjectively 
selected and characteristically used? It is true that the Darwinian 
theory is no step towards a mechanistic conception of life, but that is 
not merely because it assumes variety and heredity. The reason is much 
more that what it works with above all else is the purpose of the living 
creature. This in more advanced animals at least makes structure and 
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function not on one plane. They are no more separable than thought 
and speech, but, as thought is first in principle, so is function as 
expressing the will to live and to live better. As a scientific method 
this may be ignored and the mere co-ordination of the organism itself 
be considered. But as biology has added something to physics, 
psychology in this sense of purposed action may add something to 
biology. In any case, it should not be ignored in a philosophy of 
biology. Perhaps Ward is right in thinking that life is not a “rtium 
guid but, at its lowest, is mind as a going concern, an acting by some 
dim consciousness upon its own feeling. At all events, with the lowest 
life, we are on the road towards it. But this, as Professor Haldane 
himself insists, is individual, and the maintenance of individual quality 
from the atom upwards is something not explained by any conception 
of diffused matter and motion. Then we have, as Professor Haldane 
also maintains, the worth of personality. But does not life all the way 
along prepare for it, and is not all the new reading of physics dependent 
on recognizing that all reality is of a kind to be responsive to inde- 
pendent exercise of mind, feeling, and purpose? In one sense life 
and environment are inseparable, and it is as important to conceive 
environment in relation to life as life in relation to environment. Yet 
there is another sense in which life becomes ever more and more 
a reality for itself, making its own environment, and, what is more, 
becoming more independent of environment. Merely taking life and 
environment together is an easy, but is not a satisfying, explanation 
of life as it developes into perception and purpose, because it is still 
a shadow of the old mechanical explanation which does not explain 
their real active relation to one another of knowing and the world that 


is known. Joun Oman. 


A Study in the Philosophy of Malebranche, byR.W.Cuurcu. (Allen & 
Unwin, 1931.) 


Dr CxurcH has limited his penetrating scrutiny of the great 
Oratorian’s thoughts to the purely philosophical aspect, the theological 
doctrines being deliberataly laid on one side. The Introduction gives 
a short statement of Malebranche’s career, and we are plunged at once 
into his theories of imagination and sense. We are led then to consider 
his views of ‘pure spirit and the Vision of God’, the latter theme 
supplying room for Malebranche’s revision of Descartes’ famous proof 
of the existence of God ; ‘the necessary existence of God is seen in the 
idea we have of an infinitely perfect Being’. By ‘seen’ intuition, 
not inference, is meant. Two chapters are devoted to the theory of 
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Occasionalism, and Dr Church shews how there are hints in Descartes’ 
writings of the term, and further shews Malebranche’s debt to La Forge 
and Cordemoy. Here we have a clear discussion and exposition of 
the idea of causality as presented by the Cartesians. A chapter is given 
to the theory of Vision 7x God. ‘In the Vision of God we discern His 
existence : the theory of the Vision 7z God explains how it is the mind 
can know matter.’ Arnauld’s criticism of Malebranche’s theory that 
‘we see all things in God’, is exhibited in a chapter (vi), following 
which are two chapters detailing Malebranche’s reply. The first of 
these deals with ‘the criticisms of ideas as independently real’; the 
second, Malebranche’s ‘ attempt’, deemed by Dr Church as unsatis- 
factory, to explain the phrase ‘ intelligible extension’. The author at 
this point might have quoted with advantage Kuno Fischer’s aphorism : 
‘The intelligible extension can belong neither to extension, for it is 
intelligible, nor to thought, for it is extension.’ The closing chapters 
present the views of Malebranche on ‘ Method’, ‘ Perception’, ‘ The 
Will, Freedom, and Judgement’, and ‘ Knowledge’. These chapters 
form the main purpose of the book which is concerned with their 
dependence upon the leading doctrines of Malebranche’s system, viz. 
Vision of, and in, God, and Occasionalism. The Bibliography of sources 
is very full, the Index makes a useful guide, and the original French 
text is given in footnotes at the crucial passages under discussion. 

Dr Church’s ‘ study’ will be warmly welcomed by all who delight in 
clear thinking, piercirg analysis, and fair-minded presentation of the 
various aspects and criticisms on the basal problems of metaphysics. 
His own contributions as thinker and writer do not suffer by com- 
parison with such distinguished exponents of the French lucidity of 
thought and expression as Malebranche and Arnauld, and are worthy 
of the Dean of St Paul’s whose name he bears. One hopes that the 
writer will give us another book on the theological doctrines affected 
by Malebranche’s theories. For then we shall have lucid thought on 
the dualisms of God and the world, of mind and matter, the relations 
between faith and speculation, perhaps, too, a discussion of the 
‘occasionalism’ now re-appearing in current theories of ‘the Real 
Presence in the Eucharist’ (face Mr Spens), and especially of Male- 
branche’s theory of ‘the Word as the Idea of God present in the 
“pure” soul’ in its bearings on the Barthian theology to-day. In all 
these directions Mr Church’s book throws rays of light and will be 
welcomed by theologians as well as philosophers. 
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The Interpretation of Religious Experience, by Percy Garpner, D.Litt., 
F.B.A. (Williams & Norgate, 1931.) 


DEscRIPTION rather than interpretation of the various types of 
religious experience is the main theme of this book, so Christian in 
its tone and temper. Three chapters are devoted to the intellectual, 
the emotional, and the practical ways of estimating religious experience 
respectively. The first, of itself, ‘ will never lead to direct and adequate 
knowledge of the real, the divine’. The second is only for the choice 
few, is spasmodic and cannot be expressed in terms of ordinary speech. 
The third is preferred by Dr Gardner, and the author’s testimony to 
Divine help he has received is most moving. From this we are led 
to the Theistic interpretation, including the evolutionary process of 
human apprehension of the Divine by a progressive revelation. But 
‘ personality ’ as attributed to the Divine is a term eschewed, owing to 
its suggestions of individuality and limitation. The Christian interpre- 
tation is discussed and the place and worth of credal formulae are 
handied from the Modernist standpoint. ‘God cannot be summed up 
in a formula’; the terms are ‘thrown out’ at a reality too vast to be 
comprehended. Dr Gardner tends to equate the Eternal Christ with 
the Holy Spirit without examining the theology implied in such a 
confusion. 

A valuable chapter discusses the Factual, the Humanist, and the Spiri- 
tual in Christian history. The author’s practice as an expert in archae- 
ology and historical science is drawn upon as he makes the distinction 
between fact of history, the meaning of facts as psychologically shaped 
by historians, and the super-historical significance, indicating the Divine 
factor moulding events. There is this drawback, however, that, to 
Dr Gardner, the idea assigned to an event, such as the Virgin Birth, 
the physical resurrection and ascension of our Lord, is sufficient of 
itself, independent of historical evidence, to validate its worth to faith. 
Here we meet with a recourse to mysticism and have left the pragmatic 
approach beloved by the author. It is to be desired that he will con- 
sider the relation of fact and value as expounded, e.g., by Prof. A. E. 
Taylor in Zhe faith of a Moraiist. 

Part of the book is taken up with Dr C. Harris’s criticism of Dr Gard- 
ners Exploratio Evangelica and with a vindication of Modernism. 
A fine example of controversial writing, without any acrimony, is given 
us. ‘ He (Dr Harris) and I live intellectually in different worlds.’ Two 
closing chapters deal speculatively with the problems of thought trans- 
ference by telepathy and the equation of goodness and happiness. An 
unusual blending of wide learning, mitis sapientia, and devout feeling 
makes this volume a joy to read. 
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Die polemische Methode der ersten Gegner der Reformation, by DR P. 
Potman, O.F.M., Nimeguen. (Aschendorff, Miinster in West- 
phalia, 1931.) 


Tuis brochure has already appeared in French, in the Louvain 
Revue d histoire ecclésiastique, xxv (pp. 471-506), and is now translated 
into German for inclusion in the Corpus Catholicorum dealing with 
Catholic life and conflicts in the period of the Reformation. The appeal 
to Scripture alone, to the exclusion of the authority of tradition, made 
by Luther and Calvin, largely determined the Roman Catholic polemic, 
and Dr Polman presents the Catholic reply to the dogmatic side of the 
Protestant Scripture-principle. Then the methods of Catholic attempts 
at refuting the Protestant arguments are detailed by defending the 
dogmatic worth of tradition and its organs, viz. the Papacy, the Councils, 
the Fathers, and the Church. These methods change in time, and 
Dr Polman explains why. 

The Romanists cited are limited to the years 1560-1570, with slight 
references to their precursors in the preceding generation. The leading 
disputants, whose works are cited in copious footnotes, comprise the 
Spaniards, Castro, Peresius, and Melchior Cano ; the Italians, Cajetan 
and Contarini; the Anglican, John Fisher, Bishop of Rochester ; the 
Gallican, Clichtovaéus and the University of Paris; the Pole, Stanis- 
laus Hosius ; and various scholars in Germany and at Louvain. Western, 
rather than Southern, Catholicism is the standpoint from which the 
survey is orientated. 

The various lines of argument taken are illustrated by extracts from 
Catholic works. These extracts are very serviceable and exhibit various 
moods in the contestants. Some rely on the Bible and the Fathers : 
others decline to use the Fathers owing to their fallibility: some, again, 
take the line of appeal to Scriptural proof-texts, whilst others, as Bishop 
Fisher, write more as judges passing capital sentence than as men of 
‘sweet reasonableness’ seeking to convince opponents. This latter 
method the author deplores. Finally, when Protestants had recourse 
to the Fathers and to early Church history, the Romanists added to 
their arguments from dogmatic convictions ‘the more ticklish task of 
answering certain of the precarious texts put in by Protestants in opposi- 
tion’ (p. 34). Both sides, however, viewed history and Scripture 


through dogmatic spectacles. R. Bircu Hovte. 
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EpipHANius (Ancoratus und Panarion) herausgegeben ... von KARL 
Ho... Dritter Band. Erste Hilfte. Panarion, Haer. 65-73. 
(Leipzig, Hinrichs, 1931). 

THE lamented Karl Holl, Professor at Berlin, issued in 1915 the first 
volume of his edition of Epiphanius containing the Ancoratus and 
Panerion haer. 1-33, and in 1922 the second volume, containing 
Panarion haer. 34-64. The edition was universally acclaimed as 
a substantial advance on its predecessors. I need only refer to what 
Professor Turner says of the first volume in the ovum Testamentum 
S. Irenaei (Oxford, 1923)’: ‘The standard edition of the writings of 
Epiphanius was that published at Paris in 1622 by... Denys Petau. 
The two nineteenth-century editors, Dindorf and Oehler, added little to 
our critical knowledge of the text; a work of very different calibre is 
that of K. Holl in the Berlin series of ante-Nicene Greek fathers.’ 

The manuscript of the third volume was left incomplete at Holl’s 
death, though he had constituted the text to the very end and written 
out the list of ‘ testimonia’ down to Aaer. 66. The whole manuscript 
has had the good fortune to be revised by an eminent colleague of 
acknowledged competence, Dr Hans Lietzmann, who completed the 
list of testimonia and revised the list of readings quoted from the sole 
manuscript. A second part of the third volume will complete the 
edition. 

Epiphanius is not of course an ante-Nicene father, but the same 
generous enterprise is shown in publishing a post-Nicene father’s works 
in this series, because the works contain many citations from ante 
Nicene writers (like Irenaeus), as is shown, for example, by the inclusion 
of post-Nicene Latin translations of Origen’s works. 

The solitary MS of this part of Epiphanius’s work was written as late 
as A.D. 1304, and is naturally far from satisfactory The apparatus con- 
tains many emendations, especially by Holl himself, and a large number 
of these have a query added to them. It ought to be stated, for the 
benefit of any readers who have not seen the earlier volumes, that this 
is not merely a critical edition. There are very many notes on the 
subject-matter, placed immediately below the text,{which will undoubtedly 
be of great service to students of Church history. 

This edition is bound to remain the standard for many a day. 


A. SOUTER. 
1 p. clxxxii. 
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RECENT PERIODICALS RELATING TO 
THEOLOGICAL STUDIES 


(1) ENGLIsH. 


The Church Quarterly Review, October 1931 (Vol. cxiii, No. 225: 
S.P.C.K.). ARCHBISHOP oF ATHENS An unpublished correspondence— 
F. J. SHirtey Hooker and the Jesuits—S. ADDLEsSHAW A famous 
Dean—C. E. DoucLtas Home Reunion—E. M. Browne The Church 
and Drama—BisHor or GLOUCESTER Christian Theology—II The 
Bible—A. E. J. Raw Linson Matthaean Studies—Reviews—Short 
Notices. 


The Hibbert Journal, October 1931 (Vol. xxx, No. 1: Constable & 
Co.). L. P. Jacks The saving forces of civilization—M. Kaye Our 
cultural ambitions—E. Suituiro The religion of Nationalism—A. H. 
Kamat New religions—N. Macnicot Religion in contemporary India— 
F. McEacuran The dignity of the damned: a study in Dante’s 
Inferno—J. A. S. Barretr Carlyle’s debt to Goethe-—B. W. Bacon 
Reading the Gospels backward—A. E. Morris What did Jesus 
say >—A. S. Barnes St Barnabas and the Epistle to the Hebrews— 
R. Rynp Bishop Gore on Miracles—L. Forster The new culture in 
China—M. SHERwoop The dynamic quality of Wordsworth—Survey 
and Signed Reviews. 


(2) AMERICAN. 


The Harvard Theological Review, Extra Number, 1931 (Harvard 
University Press), R. P. Cassy Serapion of Thmuis against the 
Manichees. 


(3) FRENCH AND BELGIAN. 


Revue Biblique, October 1931 (Vol. xl, No. 4: J. Gabalda et Fils, 
Paris). C. Spica Saint Paul et la loi des dép6ts—P. DHormME Abraham 
dans le cadre de Vhistoire (fiz.)—F.-M. Braun La description de 
Yaspect physique de Jésus par Jostphe, d’aprés les théories de 
M. Robert Eisler ( fiz.)—R. Tonneau L’inscription de Nazareth sur la 
violation des sépultures—Voyages de trois Capucins en Méditerranée 
et aux lieux saints 1624-1626 (sui#e)—Chronique—Recensions. 
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Revue ad’ histoire ecclésiastique, October 1931 (Vol. xxvii, No. 4: 
Louvain, 40 Rue de Namur). A. Faux L’orphisme et saint Paul ( fin.) 
—J. De GHELLINCK La carritre de Pierre Lombard—A. DEPpoorTER 
Lettre d’un ermite 4 Renaud, abbé de Morimond, 1139-1154—Comptes 
rendus—Chronique—Table générale de matitres—Bibliographie. 


Analecta Bollandiana, 1931 (Vol. xlix, Nos. 3, 4: Brussels, 24 Boule- 
vard Saint-Michel). Catalogus codicum hagiographicorum latinorum 
seminarii et ecclesiae cathedralis Treverensis—P. PEeTERS La premitre 
traduction latine de ‘ Barlaam et Joasaph’ et son original grec— 
J. Simon Passio S. Abraham lapicidae ex apographo Aethiopico— 
M. Coens Légende et miracles du roi S. Richard: L’office de S. Willi- 
bald par l’évéque Réginald d’Eichstaett: La Vita S. Richardi et les 
Miracles de Lucques—H. DELEHAYE Une lettre d’indulgence pour 
Phépital della Vita de Bologne — Bulletin des publications hagio- 
graphiques. 


(4) GERMAN. 


Theologische Quartalschrift (Vol. cxii, No. 3: B. Filser, Augsburg). 
LéscH Die Dankesrede des Tertullus: Apg. 24, t-4—Doms Zum 
Problem der Hdéllenstrafen—Muscuarp Die kanonistischen Schulen 
des deutschen Katholizismus im 18 Jahrhundert ausserhalb des Bene 
diktinerordens—Besprechungen. 
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